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Foreword 
RSLRG ts: pee 


In an amusing letter to The Times recently, Mr Graham Greene held 
up to scorn the attitude of the Committee of Public Accounts to- 
wards expenditure in the film industry by comparing it with an 
imaginary state of affairs in 1983, by which time the publishing in- 
justry had apparently had to turn to the Government for financial 
aid. The Chairman of the National Publishing Finance Corporation 
Was described as saying: ‘It absolutely appals me that anybody who 
calls himself a novelist can produce only three minutes of reading 
time in a day’, and that doughty warrior on behalf of the rights of 
authors, Mr A. S. Frere, in the witness-box once more, was rebuked 
for trying to explain how good novelists had always worked. 

There are, I am sure, some pessimists who will laugh rather hol- 
lowly at the idea that by 1983 official state interference with creative 
writing will not have gone further than grumbling by a National 
Publishing Finance Corporation (though Mr Greene may well imply 
that in the subsequent twelve months those grumbles were to result 
in the desperate state of affairs with which the late George Orwell 
has made us so familiar). It will rather depend on the courage and 
energy that authors show in the next two or three decades in 
defence of their rights: for the status of the author is certainly going 
down, in spite of the reverential efforts on the part of rich American 
foundations to canonize certain authors even before their death. In 
the Foreword to our January number | wrote: ‘Everywhere in the 
Communist world the old enemies of the writer, political inter- 
ference and bureaucratic intolerance, appear to be strengthening 
their hold again.’ This prophecy has just been horribly confirmed by 
the treatment meted out in Russia to that great writer, Boris 
Pasternak, after he had been awarded the Nobel Prize (we apologize 
to our readers for the delay in reviewing Dr Zhivago, due to ac- 
cidents beyond our control). What struck one about the antl- 
Pasternak storm when it broke was, first, the reckless violence of the 
vilification, second, the sheer stupidity of the campaign when the 
Soviet authorities stood to gain immensely in world prestige by 
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LONGMANS 


FOREWORD 


ving Pasternak alone, and, third, the terrifying power wielded by 
e bureaucracy in being able to deprive a writer at a stroke of all 
ileges, honour, and even home and livelihood. I do not imagine 
many of us would have the courage in a totalitarian state to 
d out against a witch-hunt ordered by the ruling Party; but 
1evertheless nothing but shame and disgrace can accrue to the mem- 
yers of the directing committee of the Union of Soviet Writers who 
Indnimously expelled Pasternak from their body. (If Dr Zhivago is 
10t available in the Soviet Union, how did they form their judge- 
nent on it?) 

_No one, I believe, is going to suggest that things will get all that 
worse in Britain or America in the next few years—Mr Greene, for 
nstance, denounced as a traitor and expelled from his Albany 
chambers for poking fun at the Secret Service—but the very pressure 
of the way our society is developing makes the situation full of 
janger. Art in the times we live in is prestige; prestige is national 
Srestige in a world gone nationalist-mad and locked in ideological 
struggle; it is therefore the concern of governments, and will in- 
sreasingly be boosted and bolstered by competing governments; and 
hough we have often in these pages urged intelligent state support 
or literature, a wrong twist of the handle, a failure of vigilance on 
he part of creative artists, might easily turn such support into the 
Seginning of control. (Something rather worse than what Mr Roy 
suller meant when he said last month that ‘with the growth of state 
Jatronage we may expect a proliferation of the well-paid and well- 
neaning purveyors of the second-best’.) The writer is already on the 
way to becoming the creature of the entertainment industry: the 
surrent excessive preoccupation with art that treats man from a 
opical point of view simply as a ‘social being’ could harden into an 
assumption, and be exploited against the Pasternaks who refuse not 
0 see deeper than that. Except for the diminishing handful of those 
who break through the success-barrier, serious imaginative writers 
who try to exist by writing alone are already, it seems to me, forced 
0 live in a hand-to-mouth, hole-and-corner way, more precariously 
than ever before. They will soon, one sometimes feels, end up like 
Nell and Nagg in Mr Samuel Beckett’s End Game, thankful to have a 
justbin to call their own. I hope that is an over-subjective view: but 
t is worth while writers reminding themselves fairly frequently 
‘hat, if governments want to control them, it is because they are 


aware of their power, and fear it. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Three Poems 
oo 


DOMESTIC SCENE 


Across the meal our conversation floats 
Into its idly oscillating course: 
Changing to and fro 
In varying notes, 
As if propelled by some true inner force. 
Yet nothing but ourselves has made it flow. 


Through its flowing, seemly and relaxed, 
Richer senses continually rise, and touch 
The words, and pass at once. 
If we were taxed 
With fashioning it—we’d not dare to claim such 
Beautifully convincing reticence 


As this. No, it fashions itself. Live wealth. 
Liquid jasmine, cool chrysanthemum, 
All garden plants enrich 
The air by stealth. 
Each across each, their floating perfumes come, 
Leaving you vaguely wondering which yields which, 


But one thing, surely, knowing: every scent 
Twined in the garden’s aerial harmony 
Mounts from a central power, 
And it is sent 
Up into air to work. How long could we 
Forget the special business of the flower? 


SONG 


Dew does not fall; but it distils 
Softly as air from cooling light. 
The peace that fills 
Each day and night 


Tek 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


For them, is just so clear and bright. 
They so wholly interact, 

On one stem 

Each of them 
Makes petal,.and sharp circling bract. 


Fearing the frost, the dewy flower 
Folds to its bud each fall of dark. 
And yet has power 
To unwhorl its arc 
Each dawn. The night-encumbered lark 
Tumbles its first unworldly trill 
Down into day. 
Unseen, they 
Move too as music, though quite still. 


DAWN CHORUS 


Dawn and the cock broke dark apart. 
One soundless floating foam-line, one 
Sharp despairing harsh clarion. 

As they broke, you seemed to start 

Half out of sleep, stir, sigh, 

And settle to sleep again, lamely. 

But from your lips there broke one word. 


Out of the ebb of night I heard 

Some wandering sea-bell sound my name. 
From what great range the signal came 
I did not know. Clear as the bird 

That rang with dawn, it seemed to fill 
The silent room; yet so tranquil, 

It made a second morning light. 


Petrel adrift along the night 

(A kind of sea; and yet a kind 

Of sea yourself, so much the mind 
Mingles and twines through all its height 
And depth) one thought at least is veined 
And merged all through you; and sustained 
Out of the quiet unfaltering heart. 
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D. H. Lawrence in Bandol 
— 


the railway station on the slopes above Bandol, | heard 

quick steps of approach and, looking up from the red earth 

of the roadside, saw a blonde woman and a red-bearded man in a 

~faded sky-blue jacket striding rapidly towards me. The man was 

slender and slightly stooped, lithe and easy in motion. There was a 

country looseness in his figure and clothing. As they passed, I caught 

the glance of his clear blue eyes, and I thought, though the photo- 
graphs had suggested dark hair and beard, this may be Lawrence. 

In Paris I had written asking permission to come and see him. Ex- 
pecting some days of waiting for his consent, that I never doubted 
would come, I had gone on at leisure to the south. His reply, already 
long delayed, must arrive within a day, and until then it would be 
better to say nothing. 

A day or two later, on Friday, January 4, I concluded that one of 
our letters must have miscarried and that if I was to see Lawrence at 
all before leaving for Nice the next Monday I had better try to find 
him. That afternoon, at the town hall I obtained his address. The 
Hotel Beau-Rivage stood on a wooded rise along the western sweep 
of the shore, overlooking the harbour. On the gravel terrace before 
the hotel entrance, I paused to look down on the water and the plage. 
There, sitting alone and motionless on a bench against a small tree, 
was the man I had seen on the hill. He wore an overcoat and hat, and 
as if cold he was huddled a little, his head slightly forward and side- 
ways in an attitude I afterwards knew to be characteristic. 

Descending the long stone stairway, I crossed toward the water’s 
edge and as he glanced up I asked, ‘Are you Mr D. H. Lawrence? I’m 
the young American who wrote to you.’ I explained how I had 
waited for his answer that had never come. ‘Your letter or mine must 
have miscarried. I wouldn’t have bothered you with such intrusion, 
except that I’ve needed to talk with you.’ 
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C) ne afternoon early in January 1929, while walking toward 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


Lawrence looked at me closely and asked me to sit down. He ques- 
tioned me about what I was doing, how long I was staying, where I 


———=== 


was going. I told him I had come to Europe mainly in the hope of — 
seeing him, partly to find a graduate school in which the whole need 


of the mind would be of foremost concern, in order that my educa- _ 


tion might be an organic development of power rather than only a 
professional discipline. But during my first term as a graduate 
student at Oxford I had found much the same procedures, atmo- 
sphere, and expectations as at the universities in America. I said I 
was trying to find a fresh mode of life, a new way of being alive, that 
I had only intimations of, amid the stale ways of thought and feeling 
the world was content with. I said I believed he had gone far in dis- 
covering some such way of being and in developing a true under- 
standing, that everyone else seemed to lack. 

To most of this he answered briefly, or merely ‘Yes... Yes,’ in 
varying intonations of sympathy or acquiescence. Presently Mrs 
Lawrence came down the stairs from the hotel with a handsome 
young woman, her daughter Barbara Weekley, and I was introduced. 
We strolled along the sunny quay, toward the few moored pleasure 
boats and, beyond them, the many fishing boats scattered over the 
water. When the two women went on into town, Lawrence and I 
sat on a bench facing the sea. 

There for more than an hour, under the palms in sunshine among 
the passing people, we talked of many things, of the intent and fate 
of his latest book, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which I had just read, 
of the plight of the civilized world, of England and America, and 
chiefly of means of keeping a vital awareness in our civilization 
which was tending always to destroy it. Having read a dozen 
volumes of Lawrence, I was familiar with his terms of expression 
and with the outlines of his thought. He spoke casually and freely, 
with much variety of tone and feeling, often with humour, some- 
times scornfully, never with solemnity. The value of his conversa- 
tion lay less in the force of what was being said, for all its swift flexi- 
bility, diversity, colour, good sense, and constancy to a single vision 
of truth, than in the interest and charm of his presence, that this talk 
made articulate. | listened a great deal and asked a few questions. 

The few words of Lady Chatterley’s Lover which he had brought 
back into clean usage after their three hundred years on the dung- 
hill had lost him many of his following, he said. The old maids, as he 
called them with acid amusement, faithful until then, had shut the 
book with a snap. And yet those words were in good use, he declared 
for fourteen hundred years; then ‘the dirt of the Renaissance got on 
them’. His use of them was part of his effort to restore the confused, 
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_ degenerated feelings of modern people. ‘Sex,’ he said, ‘must be taken 
_ out of the w.c.’ There was no hope of a sane society otherwise. 
‘The uttermost mystery’ for him, Lawrence said, was how man, in 
the state of an animal moving in instinctive unconsciousness, in 
dynamic relation with his environment, ‘came to say “I am |”.’ Now 
_ the whole world was ‘under a net of ideas’, and one must make holes 
_ in the net as a means of slipping through—and keep them open for 
others. If America should ever achieve a new way of life it could be 
_ only in the far future, for the psyche of all Americans was essen- 
tially European: ‘Look how they take up one idea after another, 
while their feeling is the same old dead one!’ 

Still, he might be at his ranch in New Mexico in the summer, he 
conceded, and if he were I must come and visit him there. Even if 
he were not, I should go to the ranch and live there as long as I liked: 
a man could live in that country for a thousand dollars a year—for 
less on the ranch. I should see something of the Pueblo Indians, and 

- if possible go into Mexico, learn something of the Aztec and Mayan 
civilizations, from which he himself had learned much. 

Asked about England, he said he was always miserable there: the 
climate, but worst of all the hopelessness of the English. The work- 
ing classes were alive when he was a boy, he said, and he would go 
back if he thought he could waken them; but he had not gone back; 
and he said he would not think or talk about it. ‘I want to believe 
they aren’t quite dead,’ he finished. But while he spoke it was plain, 
from the misery of his voice and eyes, that he was sure they were. 

The depression of his spirit was momentary, however. Lawrence 
was never doleful, he could not stand lugubriousness. In disgust, he 
ridiculed Keats’s yearning for death and quoted with scorn, ‘ “Now 
more than ever seems it rich to die’’!’ 

By this time Mrs Lawrence had returned to sit with us. ‘Do you 
like being here in Europe?’ she asked. 

Some things I had liked: at Oxford, a series of lectures on Greek 
vases, for instance; the sombre glass in the Cathedral at Chartres in 
the dusk, the hills and sea at Bandol. Finally I emphasized my dis- 
taste for the feeling in the cities and towns by a gesture toward the 
group of buildings behind us. 

Lawrence, who had been musing and as if half listening, turned 
suddenly full around and urgently said, ‘What is wrong with it? 
What is wrong with it?’ 

I answered, ‘It’s the people, it’s the way of their being.’ And indi- 
cating the facades along the water-front, I said I supposed everything 
4 man laid his hand to took the impress of his being and gave it forth 
again. 
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He relaxed from the attitude into which he had moved with the | 
energy of his question, and in a voice full of weariness, but alive with — 


profound emotion that I can attribute only to humour, he said, “Yes, 


yes, it’s dead. Everything they touch is dead. Even if they make a | 


little cake! Their bread—haven’t you noticed it?—tastes of death.’ 


It was tea time, then, and they invited me to the hotel for tea, but 


I excused myself, suspecting they must be weary of me. Lawrence 
insisted that I come to lunch on the following day. 

At noon next day they were waiting in the sunlight on the terrace 
before the hotel, and we went in immediately, to a white table at the 
north wall of the dining room. The soft-eyed young Negro who 
waited on us came from French Africa, they explained. As he stepped 
slowly, negligently about on his errands, Mrs. Lawrence exclaimed 
with pleasure, ‘He walks like Lorenzo!’ And amid laughter Lawrence 
sat chuckling his appreciation and shaking his head in denial. 

The talk went on in gaiety and extravagance. With humorous 
relish and some irony, Lawrence described a ‘tea’ in Hollywood, at 
which an appalling pint of whisky and soda was thrust into his hand 
by the host, an actor wearing white riding breeches and carrying a 
riding crop, while the shrinking refined wife drooped in a corner and 
a small son marched about dressed up exactly like father and swing- 
ing his little whip. Often Lawrence spoke vividly and unsparingly 
of human absurdity, but never coldly, never really uncharitably. He 
was without a trace of the delusions that drive so many to find their 
own elevation in the abasement of others. 

After coffee on the terrace, we went upstairs to the Lawrences’ 
rooms, on the second floor of the hotel overlooking the bay. Law- 
rence read aloud some of the Pansies and the first ‘Introduction’, 
which he had recently completed. Finishing the passage on Swift’s 
poem to Celia, he looked up in concern for whatever embarrass- 
ment his stepdaughter might be suffering. ‘Poor Barby! Poor Barby?’ 
he said, in caressing tones of sympathy tinged with amusement, 
much as one might comfort a rain-soaked kitten, and went on with 
the reading. 

That afternoon he showed me some of his paintings: ‘Leda’, and 
a watercolour of two figures in grey, terra cotta, and rose, and 
others. He had turned to painting, he said, as a means of defining 
some things better expressed in that way than in writing. 

At the end of my visit, I spoke of leaving Bandol on the following 
Monday, to travel along the coast toward Italy, perhaps as far as 
Genoa, then back to Oxford to begin the new term. Lawrence said, 
‘Oxford is squalid!’ and gave his opinion that I would have done 
better to live here and there in Europe instead of studying at Oxford. 
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The following morning the sky was grey over a level sea, the 
_ mimosas drooped with moisture, and the stems of the olives on the 
_ darkened hills were black with rain. The Lawrences were coming to 
tea at the hotel where I was staying, some distance along the road 
toward Toulon, quite outside the village. Though I was distressed to 
_ think they would need to come through ugly weather to see me, I 
_ could think of nothing appropriate to do, and at last did nothing. 
They arrived during a downpour, in a lumbering old taxi, but cheer- 
- ful and friendly and full of reassurances that nothing was amiss. 
_ During the hour of their visit, Lawrence asked if I really wanted to 
travel on to Nice and other crowded places. When I admitted that I 
had no great interest in the journey, he suggested that I stay through 
my whole vacation in Bandol and that I come to the Beau-Rivage in 
_ order to be near them; he would arrange for me to have the choice 
of two vacant rooms across the hall from his own. 

It was an invitation, I discovered, to become virtually a member 

+ of the Lawrence household. I was expected to share their activities 
through the day, to be with them in the evening, and to have a part 
in whatever plans were made. Breakfast, of course, in the Continen- 
tal style, did not bring us together. After lunch in the dining room 
and coffee on the terrace, we spent the hours until tea time in talk 
and in walking along the shore. Every evening after dinner, we 
gathered in Mrs Lawrence’s bedroom, Lawrence usually sitting on 
the bed, Barbara Weekley or I beside him, and Mrs Lawrence in a 
chair by the window. Often Lawrence read briefly from the manu- 
script he had written during the day, and I frequently carried some 
of it off later to my room. In this way I read his ‘Introduction’ to the 
Paintings as it came from his pen and some of the Pansies. 

Lawrence worked in the mornings, sitting in bed in his narrow 
room, facing the window and the sea, which usually was blue and 
white with sunshine. When I left my room after breakfast, his door 
was always shut, in the long, still, shadowy hall. 

Until eleven o’clock or noon I was alone on the populous plage, 
sometimes writing or sketching. Then the Lawrences, with Barbara 
Weekley during the first five days, came down from the hotel to sit 
in the sun, to walk about, or to visit the teeming market in the square 
behind the church, to look on or to buy fruit. 

In those days Bandol was little more than a lively village. Dogs 
foraged along the shore or haunted the market place, standing or 
lying in the luxury of human presence, among the booths, the racks 
of clothing, the live catch heaped in wet baskets or dropped on bare 
concrete. Women passed back and forth on their errands or in idle- 
ness, many of them wearing their fashionable bright red, purple, 
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green, or black bed slippers. Fishermen in blue jeans sat against the 
railing around the war monument, talking and laughing while they 
mended their nets or baited their lines with small prawns and wound 


them into a basket like a nest, the hooks plunged in along the rims. — 


Drying nets like a gross brown lace striped the quay. Lawrence liked 
the warm scene, the contentment of the men and their pleasure at 
their work. 

One morning early in the week Lawrence came from the market 
to sit beside me, his pockets bagging full of yellow apples. The 
weather had warmed, after the snow and rain of the weekend, and 
the sea towards which we looked was a slick of light and the sky was 
a bright distance. Eating one of my large sweet tangerines, he said 
with musing pleasure, ‘It tastes like Africa.’ Less by his words than 
by the full texture of circumstance and scene, I knew his feeling and 
meaning. I recalled that during our first conversation he had spoken 
of his belief that the civilizations of the future would be in the sunny 
lands. It was not only for his health’s sake, as some have said and con- 
tinue to say, that Lawrence moved about the world. He went in 
search of light and to explore the various life in warm places and 
to enjoy it. 

Bandol is in southernmost France. The winters are mild and sunny, 
and during most of that second week in January there was scarcely 
a cloud. Along the plage the broad palms flourished unpinched, and 
white circlets of flowers hung among the higher leaves of eucalyptus 
trees. Yet Lawrence was not wholly satisfied. 

One afternoon we climbed the hills above Bandol, past fields of 
yellow and white narcissus, and up among the olives where the 
stones of centuries were piled between the trees, broad walls the 
height of a man, and further along paths among heather, where 
Lawrence pointed out to me wild rue and fumitory, and still higher 
past the pines. On the rocky ridge, Lawrence stood musing the 
ancient aspect of the land and talking of the races that had possessed 
it before the present. We looked down on a long inland valley, on 
many grey rocks, wild ridges blotched with pines, and further down- 
slope the black cypresses, the fields, the olives and the deciduous 
trees about the few buildings. 

‘It’s not far enough south,’ he said. 

Coming down from the ridge, Lawrence pondered his future. 
Though his publishers were eager for him to write another novel, he 
did not want to; he would not do it. ‘If there weren’t so many lies in 
the world,’ he said, looking at me earnestly, ‘I wouldn’t write at all.’ 
What he might do and where he would go remained uncertain. 
Many times, he said, he had felt it would take ever so little to make 
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_ him an American, though not in the way of consciousness dominant 


ahs te 


in the United States, based on money, the universal disease of men- 


_ tal obsession. All the real America, he declared, moves in that ‘deep, 


_ terrible, tigerlike vibration of destruction’—the opposite of Europe 


—which the aboriginal civilizations, Mayan, Aztec, Incan, and the 
dying civilization of the Pueblos, realized so profoundly. Somebody 
should study the living remnant and ‘find out where the Indians’ 
energy comes from’. Even now, he felt, he might end in America, 


perhaps in the American way of being. 


Lawrence meanwhile awaited without impatience what might 


_ define itself in him. He found satisfaction in what the place and time 
_ afforded, especially in human relationships, imperfect though these 


might be. He rarely preferred to be alone, and when he did, as one 
evening when he put on his overcoat and went out to walk in the 
dark, without inviting companions, he was not long away. 

Lawrence responded to everything with the organic strength of 
his feeling for the substance and shape of life, in himself and around 
him. He was never indifferent. Yet sometimes he was quiet, or even 
quiescent, as on the blue and yellow afternoon of January 9, when 
we walked out to the end of the jetty and sat on huge blocks of 
stone, dangling our legs over water. P. R. Stevensen, the publisher, 
who had come to see Lawrence on business, was with us. The sun 
was warm, the wind light, and I wanted to swim, but my suit was 
far back at the hotel. Standing on cold slabs in the shadow in a deep 
slot between the blocks of stone, I made a loin cloth of two big 
coloured handkerchiefs, with one of Lawrence’s for a belt. When 
I went into the breathless water over weed-darkened boulders, Law- 
rence nodded down to me from the rock against the sky, reassuring 
me: ‘You're perfectly decent; you’re perfectly decent,’ he called. 
After some minutes I clambered on stones by the rockwall and stood 
in the ripple while Stevensen read aloud a story he had recently 
written. 

The self of most men is important enough to demand protection 
and various enhancements. For Lawrence, self seemed to have no 
interest. This detachment was the source of some of his freedom. It 
perhaps accounts for his enormous, uncalculated generosity of 
spirit. He never withheld himself. He was unreflectingly bounteous, 
in kindness and sometimes, very rarely, in anger. 

His anger is famous for the fury of its open outbursts, yet in all 
those days I saw him angry only once, in a flare of ferocity as he 
turned to Mrs Lawrence with a rebuke for her launching on a 
thoroughly Laurentian denunciation of some aspect of the world. 
‘You don’t know anything about it!’ he cried. Startled to stillness, 
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she stared at him, her blue eyes glinting like rinsed china and her 
face tense and flushed. Almost at once it was over: he relaxed and 
turned to me quietly, smiling a little, with a brief comment on the 
evil of unfounded talk. Others could not change quite so abruptly, 
but within a few minutes the usual easy, lively atmosphere was 
restored. . 

On Thursday afternoon we took the bus to Toulon and there 
walked by the harbour and drank rum and coffee at a table before a 
café by the water. We wandered in the dark streets, bought roasted 
chestnuts, and looked over racks of flowers offered for sale. After- 
wards we had tea in a quiet place. Waiting for Mrs Lawrence and 
Barbara Weekley, who had gone shopping, Lawrence and I talked of 
the disruptive and constrictive effects of the presence of so many 
people intent on hasty routines. 

Perhaps as a consequence of this feeling about the city, we chose 
on the following day, January 11, to ride out on the sea in a motor- 
boat instead of driving in a carriage inland to one of the hill towns, 
an alternative we had considered. The trip was planned for the 
afternoon. 

Late in the sunny morning, Lawrence found me on the plage 
finishing a watercolour of some brilliant fingerlings I had bought in 
the market. He remarked on their vividness and on the full detail of 
the painting, for which he himself could never have found enough 
patience, he said. If I should do a series of such paintings, he sug- 
gested, they could probably be exhibited at Dorothy Warren’s 
gallery in London. Yet one should work only when one wanted 
to, he warned me; it was wonderful how ability grew if one did 
that. 

Most of all he was concerned about the uncoloured ground of 
white around the figures. He felt the paper—yet in all watercolour 
he worked with he felt ‘the tyranny of the paper’. The feeling for 
the fishes themselves was true, he said, but they were isolated in the 
midst of bare space in a way that deprived them of their actual rela- 
tion to other things, to water, for instance. My pleasure in setting 
them apart like intense flames in consciousness was ‘a form of spiri- 
tual will desiring power’, refusing to admit and to express the re- 
latedness, the vital interchange, between them and all other things, 
each in their special quality and degree. 

‘I think the consciousness of the future will be intuitive,’ Lawrence 
said, ‘in its intellectual form a knowledge of relations.’ 

Early that afternoon, in an open motor boat, we travelled out on 
the sea to circle some lonely islands. All but one of them, on which 
the lighthouse stood, were desolate stones stuck up into the midst 
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of sun and sea. As we passed over pale green streaks in the deep 
channels Lawrence remarked that the colour was of sunken lime- 
stone, but the boatman confirmed my belief, based on knowledge of 
similar waters and seaground in California, that it was the pallor of 
sand. Passing one of the smaller islands, a sunny slab over a cold 
shadow of waves, I remarked that I would like to go onto it. 

‘Why?’ Lawrence asked sharply, as if scenting folly. 

‘Just to be there,’ I answered. 

‘Yes,’ he conceded after an interval, as if he had been considering. 

Beyond the familiar hills of the shore other hills had lifted into 
view, the inland upland rising snowless toward the white bar of the 
farthest mountains. We must have been four or five miles from land 
when Lawrence told the boatman to turn round. The ride back was 
colder. 

It was probably that same afternoon that we went downshore 
past the town to a little tea garden under pepper and eucalyptus trees 
by the sea. The sun would be down in an hour. Though the air was 
beginning to chill, I intended to go swimming again; I had brought 
a suit and towel this time. But Lawrence fiercely forbade it, because 
of the increasing cold, and in order not to distress him I gave up and 
sat still with the others, talking and drinking hot coffee. 

We used to go a good deal along that eastward stretch of shore. 
One of our pleasures was seeing a flock of about forty goats that 
often grazed near the roadside, attended by a fat man. Idly watch- 
ing his flock, he would sit like a slightly deflated balloon, while 
beside him his dwindled black dog lay breathing with closed eyes 
and pricked ears. The man’s faintest whistle would make the goats 
swerve like a pool of minnows. When we whistled, the goats heard 
nothing. 

On my last afternoon in Bandol, Tuesday, January 15, Lawrence 
and I walked together along the shore a mile or so eastward toward 
Toulon. Near the mouth of a little creek we sprawled on the gravel 
beside the waves to talk. ‘A flower is the most perfect expression of 
life’ Lawrence said. He liked the symbol of the Lotus, “coming out 
of the mud’. What was wrong with all the religions was that they 
had always ‘plucked the lily’, had found one or another symbol and 
had clung to it, refusing to relinquish it as its vitality was exhausted. 
Yet a symbol, he had found, lasted only about twenty minutes —he 
didn’t know why; then it had to be replaced by another. The ulti- 
mate symbol he called ‘the Sun, the great central sun around which 
all the universes are circling’. Sometimes he preferred, he said, the 
symbol of the great white bird beating the water with its wings 
and sending out waves. I asked why he did not write a book about 
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symbols, and he answered slowly, as if reflecting, that he might, 
sometime. 

I looked at him without speaking, feeling that though I had under- 
stood in some degree I could not wholly reach him. Coming down 
the shore, we had talked of the difficulty of conveying new insight, 
of the likelihood that even the clearest embodiment of it will be 
misunderstood, as so much of his work had been, and of the fact 
that apprehension of any new work of art requires a growth of 
consciousness, an expansion of the psyche, in the perceiver. I knew 
that insight is a living thing and that in full understanding of Law- 
rence’s work I must comprehend in myself a vast fabric of living 
experience. 

Knowing he would interpret my words by their context and sense 
their irony, I said, ‘Even I don’t really understand you.’ 

‘No,’ he said soberly, ‘no. ...’ 

Early next morning when | was ready for the train, I went to the 
Lawrences’ rooms to say goodbye. In the clear full light before sun- 
rise Lawrence sat in bed, propped against the headboard. We said 
only a few words and shook hands. His eyes were on mine while I 
crossed to the door at the foot of his bed and went out. 
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I saw your passion tearing skies of day, 
Revealing what is won and lost for ever, 

And watched your eyes absorbing all the terror 
Of the Infinite. O my friend you are 

Stronger than life or nothingness; you stand 
Between the two, bearing the love of both, 

A call that found the answer in yourself. 

Pale like a vigil in the night of fear 

You walked before the door counting the kisses 
Of your infinite love—pale like a bridegroom. 
I saw your tremor tearing skies of night, 
Revealing what is lost and won for ever, 

And watched your eyes absorbing all the joy 

Of the Infinite. O my friend, your wound 
Becomes the sacred centre of the world 

For those who know the meaning of your passion. 


This poem was found recently among Capetanakis’s papers. 
It dates from about 1942: there is no explanation why it 


was not published during his lifetime. 
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No Man is an Island 
wireline: iat are" 


herself from a New York skyscraper. Her name was Suzanne 

and she was twenty-four years old. I was about twice her 
age—a fact she tried to make little of by addressing me as ‘honey’ in 
an accent not native to her. The nursing-home was in England and, 
like Suzanne, I was a patient in it. 

‘Why did this thing happen to you in America?’ I asked, when 
she first told me the trouble. 

‘Why? That’s quite a story, honey. Anyway, I was promptly 
popped into a place called Bellevue, where the nurses were brutes 
and not a bit gentle to me.’ 

‘Bellevue’s supposed to be the best mental hospital in New York,’ 
I told her. 

Suzanne stared at the floor of the lounge. ‘I only like people who 
are gentle, not the violent ones. I hardly know you, stranger, but 
I can tell you wouldn’t do me an injury.’ 

I was taken aback. “Why should 1?’ 

But the effort of finding an answer was too much for her. She 
muttered a word or two then walked away, trailed at a short 
distance by the private nurse who kept an eye on her. I had already 
reached the conclusion that Suzanne was a bit of a lost soul—and 
looked it. 

Her dress, for instance. Or rather her peculiar collection of gar- 
ments. A pair of indigo-blue jeans, ending six inches above the 
ankles; a crumpled red shirt; a grey, dirty duffel-coat without a 
hood (I think this had been shorn off with scissors); a pair of beach- 
sandals with string soles. Her brown hair was cut in shortish tufts 
which fell forward to her eyebrows. Her face was narrow and 
would have been handsome in a fallen-angel fashion but for a 
slight flattening of one side of the nose, where the skin was whiter 
than the rest. I noticed also that she carried about with her a stick 
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or a staff; sometimes an ordinary garden-stake, pointed at one end. 
She explained these weapons by saying that she had rheumatism 
in the legs. I had reason, from the first, for not being quite so sure 
of this explanation. 

‘Do you want me to hit you?’ she asked me casually not long after 
we'd met. 

‘Some other time. Not today, thanks.’ 

“Or perhaps you'd prefer being split with an axe?’ 

‘Is that a habit you picked up in New York?’ 

Her lips went hard and straight. Then her mind or her attention 
wandered. ‘No man is an island,’ she said vaguely, ‘no woman either. 
Old Donne knew. So did old Titus Andronicus by that boy called 
Shakespeare. . . . But Shakespeare wouldn’t ever have been in New 


~ York, would he.’ 


‘No,’ I said, ‘it isn’t probable.’ 

‘’m English, you know. Born and brought up in London. Only 
my mother’s an American.’ 

I was curious enough to ask how, after the skyscraper incident, 
she had managed to get back to this country. 

‘My father got me flown over in a plane.’ Her voice was once 
more logical, even cordial. ‘It was a special plane, with a nurse 
and an attendant. We flew all one night over moonlit clouds. It 
was just like being in heaven, only I was doped in case I tried to 
throw myself overboard. I wanted to, too, just to lie on all those 
clouds.’ 

‘You've had a tough time of it.’ 

She shut her eyes. “Yes honey. Il pleure dans mon coeur comme 
il pleut sur la ville. The French are bastards but they understand 
suffering.’ 

‘And the Americans?’ 

‘Bastards and sweeties, all mixed up.’ 

I asked her where she had lived in New York. 

‘Near Greenwich Village. I was painting pictures for an exhibi- 
tion.’ She laid down her stick and sat beside me on the sofa. “Why 
are you in this place?’ she demanded. 

I was in no rush to talk about myself. ‘Nervous trouble,’ I said 
briefly. ‘This fortnight is supposed to be a rest-cure.’ 

Suzanne puffed cigarette smoke towards the ceiling. ‘Hell would 
be a rest-cure just as good,’ she said presently. ‘Do you feel any 
better since you arrived?’ 

‘Not much, or only when they give me a pill—one of these 


tranquillizers.’ 
‘I take them too. But only after lunch. | feel fine in the mornings, 
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before the day starts to crack me up. How long were you in bed 
here before they let you downstairs” 

‘Four days . . . no, five, I think.’ The drugs and the curtained 
room had made the time indefinite, endlessly nocturnal. Only bits of 
it were in focus—the charnel odour and cold-scorching taste of 
paraldehyde in a medicine glass; the whiff of my own sleep-sweat 
rising from my pyjamas when I woke; the blue uniform of the 
night-sister and her Garbo-like face. Time had not mattered, until 
one afternoon the resident psychiatrist had said I could get dressed 
and find my way downstairs for tea (‘Talk to the other patients. 
You'll find they all have their problems. And the nurses’ll help you 
if your legs feel uncertain’). So I had shaved, dressed myself and 
gone groggily down into the greenish garden-light of the main 
lounge. There were only seven up-patients that day, and one of 
them had been this girl, Suzanne, staring at the white egg of my 
face and at the pin-stripes of my blue suit and wanting somebody 
new to draw her out of the mortuary of herself. We had talked 
and I had heard about the skyscraper. 

‘Tell me something, honey,’ she said now. “What month is it?’ 

I thought of looking into my pocket diary then decided against 
the effort. ‘The beginning of May,’ I said at a guess. 

‘I hate the spring. It’s like getting drunk, and then it’s over.’ 
Suzanne laughed aggressively before peering more closely into 
my face. ‘You look as though you’d know a lot about life, if I 
could ask the right questions.’ 

‘I know a little. Not enough.’ 

‘One never gets the right answers until it’s too late.’ She shook 
her head. ‘I’m talking too much. Do | bore you, stranger? Only 
birds ought to chatter.’ 

Her nurse appeared beside us with a little tray and a glass of 
water. ‘Suzanne, I’ve got a pill here for you.’ 

‘All right, all right. Let the nightingale be silent and take her 
pill, if she must.’ 

One afternoon she had a visitor, a slim man, natty, with a shine 
of black hair on his skull. | saw the pair of them talking together 
on the croquet-lawn before they came indoors, arm in arm, for tea. 
An hour later, after pointing her stick in my direction, she led the 
visitor across to my chair. 

‘This is my father,’ she told me. ‘He’s come from London in the 
train.’ 

Seen close to, her father’s face had a glazed, indoor look. The 
eyes were shrewd, also very determined to be sociable in front of 
his difficult daughter. He pumped my hand pleasantly. 
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‘You're both of you wearing the same kind of suit,’ Suzanne 
observed, ‘except that my father’s got a double-breasted waistcoat.’ 
With her stick she pointed out the very Savile-Row waistcoat to 


_ me. ‘Sweet, isn’t it. ] always like men’s clothes better than women’s.’ 


‘You’re improving, Suzanne,’ the father said benignly. ‘You're 


_ looking better too.’ He was already putting on his overcoat. ‘I 


+ 


must get back to town,’ he excused himself to me. ‘This place is 


very remote for transport.’ He shook my hand again. ‘I’m glad 


Suzanne’s found somebody to talk to here. It’s lonely for her.’ He 


_ was gone. 


‘Did you like my father?’ Suzanne demanded of me that evening. 
‘Did you really think he was kind?’ 

‘I saw no reason not to.’ 

‘He loves me,’ she brooded. ‘Not a great deal, but some. More 
so now than he ever has before. But he works too hard, he drives 
himself all the time, making money, filling up his life. He’s a 
barrister.’ 

I asked her if she were an only child. 

‘No, I’ve got brothers. I always wanted to be like them. They 
got all the attention and I was only an appendix—’ she corrected 
herself ‘— an appendage or whatever it is.’ She offered me a cigarette 
from a packet still shiny with cellophane. ‘My father brought me 
these. I love him very much. I wish I knew if he loved me.’ 

‘If he didn’t he would have come so far to see you.’ 

‘He’s too thin but I liked his waistcoat.’ She laid her open hand, 
suddenly and lightly, on my wrist. ‘Did you know I’m a witch? 
I can make people love me by giving them the magic touch.’ 

‘Teach me how it’s done,’ I suggested. 

She snatched her hand back, closing it into a fist. ‘No, I’m tired 
now. Where’s that damn nurse of mine?’ She called out the nurse’s 
name in a shrill voice: ‘Bridget!’ 

The Irish nurse disentangled herself from a game of cards across 
the room. ‘I’m here, my dear,’ she said calmly. 

‘Get me one of my pills.’ Suzanne had already started up the 
stairs, thumping the banisters with her staff. ‘I’m in the mood to 
hit somebody unless I lie down.’ 

The nurse ran after her patient. ‘There’s nothing to hurt you 
here, Suzanne, nothing at all. Your father’s gone.’ 

If Suzanne had quite a story I had yet to piece it together. 


Each day, as the duration of my drug-sleeps lessened, I was allowed 
to spend a longer time downstairs, away from my room. The 
patients I met were not the same ones every afternoon: some 
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stayed in bed under treatment, some went out with friends, some 
went to the cinema in the town, a few were released to return 
home. But Suzanne was always there, sometimes wandering about 


jo? 


the lounge and garden, sometimes sitting mutely with her staff — 


across the thighs of her jeans, sometimes simply examining the 
other patients with a malign stare. She was not to be escaped, even 
if I had found her boring. But she did not bore me. I wanted to 
know more about her. 

One particular afternoon she discovered me trying to play the 
piano in the lounge. It had been a good piano once but had been 
thumped-on and a few of the notes were apt to stick. I was attempt- 
ing to remember one of the shorter pieces from Schumann's 
Carnaval when Suzanne’s voice rasped at my elbow. 

‘You play well, honey. Don’t stop.’ 

‘I’ve let my fingers get stiff.’ 

‘One of the patients here sings. You must have seen her; she’s 
that Indian woman.’ 

Yes, I had certainly seen the Indian woman, a creature of much 
animal grace. I had admired her polished hair, the sari-like dresses 
that clung to her body, the diamonds and pearls she wore against 
her golden skin. 

‘I call her The Lotus,’ Suzanne said. “Wait, I'll fetch her—she’s 
downstairs for a few hours—and you can play her accompaniments.’ 

Before I could object that my sight-reading was indifferent she 
had found The Lotus and brought her to the piano. The Indian’s 
actual name was complicated, so I shall call her The Lotus. That 
afternoon she had only one song she wished to sing, the music of 
which she unearthed from a pile of tattered sheets already on top 
of the piano. The song or aria was Mi chiamano Mimi from Bohéme. 
Luckily it had a simple piano-accompaniment. 

‘I can’t sing well any longer,’ The Lotus warned me in a fluting 
accent, ‘but let us try.’ 

‘I shall listen,’ said Suzanne. ‘I shall sit in the stalls and listen.’ 
She squatted on the floor behind us and puffed at a cigarette in an 
amber holder. 

‘Cosi gentil il profumo d’un fior,’ sang The Lotus. 

She had an astonishing voice, a heady soprano like a white wine. 
She took her high notes with power, while I struggled with the 
piano and my own anxiety. We went through the song twice 
before I asked The Lotus where she had had her voice trained. 

‘At Milan. One of the best sopranos at the Scala taught me.’ Her 
black eyes brimmed with tears. ‘But now I do not practise. I no 
longer even sing to my husband or my little child.’ 
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__ ‘But your voice is still lovely,’ Suzanne interrupted from the 
a floor. ‘As lovely as you are.’ And, scrambling to her feet, she flung 
_ an arm round the Indian woman’s shoulder. “We mustn't cry, sweet 
_ lady; any of us. You must think of Buddha.’ 
Z The other shrank away. ‘I am not a Buddhist and Buddha does 
~ not comfort me.’ 
' {ll comfort you instead,’ Suzanne soothed her. “Were you born 
beside a lake?’ 
‘Yes,’ said The Lotus, surprised. 
‘I knew it. Suzanne’s eyes glittered. ‘I’m clairvoyant, you see, 

_ when I want to be. You're a Lotus beside a lake.’ 

‘Lotuses grow only in the south and I was born in Kashmir,’ 
the Indian woman protested. 

‘To me you are a Lotus and my love is like a red red rose gazing 
at you.’ 

‘You say peculiar things, Suzanne. I do not understand all you 
~ mean.’ The Lotus wiped her tears, bowed to me and left us, gliding 

away with dignity. 

‘Of course, Suzanne shrugged, ‘she is crazy. Anyone as clair- 
voyant as I am can see that at once. She’s got everything bottled 
up inside her. The doctor’s going to give her an injection tomorrow 
evening to make her talk.’ 

‘What happens if she talks in Kashmiri?’ 

‘| wouldn’t know. Perhaps it doesn’t matter in psychiatry; it’s 
the release that counts. Play to me again.’ She tapped the piano- 
keys with her stick. ‘If music be the food of love, and all that.’ 

But after two minutes of Beethoven she drifted away, murmuring 
that Beethoven was a violent man. I did not see her again until 
the following afternoon, when her greeting was aggressive: 

‘I'm fed up with everyone in this place. They’re a lot of neurotics. 
Come out and walk with me, honey. But wait first while I get my 
hat.’ 

The May sunlight was bright enough to make even a child look 
wrinkled round the eyes. At any rate, Suzanne’s hat was enormous, 
4 Mexican or Palm Beach sun-hat of plaited straw, about eight feet 
round the brim, with a high nipple of a crown on top. Worn with 
her frieze-coat, sandals and staff, the hat turned her into a pastoral 
figure like a pilgrim in an old picture. 

4 have to wear this thing,’ she explained the hat, ‘or the sun 
hits me on the roof of my brain.’ 

The lawn round us was very green, with orange and white azalea 
petals blown along the edge of the grass. The rhododendrons were 
in flower. Suzanne and | strolled past the croquet-hoops and turned 
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to look back at the high brick flank of the nursing-home. The tops 


— 


of the trees reached to the third story, below the Kentish sky. The — 


building had once been a Victorian private house. 

‘Not as tall as a skyscraper,’ I observed aloud. 

Suzanne shivered. ‘I didn’t jump,’ she said presently. ‘I stood 
on the sill of the window where I could see all the cars in the street 
below, like fleas on a hedgehog. I watched them. I was thinking: 
“When I’m found among the cars nobody’!l know whose my body 
is. I'll be nothing again, as though I hadn’t been born.” Then I had 
a black-out and woke up yelling in a Bellevue ward, with a buck- 
nigger of a nurse telling me to shut my mouth. . . . Does it sound 
simple, honey? A simple act of will I failed in?’ 

‘You haven’t told me what led to it,’ I reminded her. 

Angrily she shook her head under the hat. ‘New York’ll see me 
again,’ she said. ‘I’ll go back and conquer the damn place as I'd 
meant to.’ 

I asked her about the pictures she’d painted. 

‘They were good. I was putting that city where it belonged, among 
the shapes of hell. I’m no fool as an artist.’ She prodded the lawn 
with her staff then wanted to know about my own work. Was I a 
writer? 

‘Of a kind.’ Writers were unsatisfactory people and I did not 
want to say too much. ‘I got stuck in a book I was doing,’ I 
explained. ‘I couldn’t sleep and the strain cracked me up.’ 

‘So serious?’ 

‘Serious enough to bring me here. It linked up with too much 
else inside me.’ I was anxious not to sound pontifical. 

‘Do you live alone?’ Suzanne asked. 

‘Mostly. My wife died.’ 

‘Solitude breeds fiends. They come out of the walls.’ Suzanne 
looked at the sunlight falling safely on her hands. ‘They can’t get 
at us here but I know their faces, the fiends from the dark,’ 

Lightly I suggested that the dark might be, for each of us, our 
childhood rather than any malevolent unconscious. The fiends 
came out to claim a compensation later, in our desire to reshape 
a reality we'd been scared of. It sounded plausible, but Suzanne 
frowned. 

‘Why do you paint your pictures?’ I asked. 

‘When I don’t get enough love I paint, honey. It’s like that, and 
it works. Or it worked until last year,’ 

Our stroll in the sun had brought us close to four of the other 
patients who were beginning a game of croquet on the uneven 
grass. Suzanne halted and fixedly stared at one of the players, a 
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_ young man with curly fair hair and a tweed jacket. He stood within 
_ six feet of us. , 


PE: 


_ ‘I don’t like that man,’ she said to me loudly. ‘He’s dangerous. 
_ His eyes are full of axes.’ 

2 The young man glanced round. He had been about to strike one 
_ of the croquet-balls, and the mallet remained slightly raised in his 
‘hands. As a joke he swung the mallet in Suzanne’s direction. 
_ Glaring at him she pushed her hat back, her sandals feeling for a 
stance on the grass, her breath hissing. At the same time I was 
- aware that her nurse, who had been walking unobtrusively behind 
us, had run forward and was beside her. 

~ ‘Now Suzanne, there’s no harm at all,’ the firm Irish voice 
insisted. ‘Mister Dick’s a nice boy. You've played cards with him. ...’ 

Suzanne relaxed. ‘I don’t like young men,’ she said. ‘Go away, 
Bridget.’ 

‘You'd like to have a little pill, wouldn’t you.’ 

‘I don’t want any bloody little pills.’ Suzanne turned her back 

on the nurse and the croquet-player and calmly came back to her 
conversation with me: ‘Let’s talk of art and love again, honey.’ 

Art and love, however, had had a check. The most we could 
manage was a word or two about music. 

‘The Lotus must sing for us again,’ Suzanne said at a tangent. 
‘!’m going to her room tonight to talk to her after the injection.’ 

‘I doubt if you'll be allowed to see her.’ 

‘When I want a thing,’ Suzanne said, ‘I get it. You'll find that 
out, you writer who gets stuck.’ 

At nine in the evening, however, while Suzanne was still in the 
lounge and before I had gone up to bed myself, The Lotus appeared 
in the doorway, her black eyes distended. 

‘Not for twelve years have | felt so happy,’ she cried, swaying 
towards us. ‘One little needle in the arm and I am drunken, I am 
marvellous.’ 

She had had her abreaction-treatment, had been helped to her 
room, but had escaped the night-sister and come downstairs. Now 
Suzanne guided her into a chair by the fire and forced a cigarette 
between her shaking fingers. ‘Tell us, honey,’ she besought The 
Lotus, ‘what did you confess?’ 

‘What did I say to the doctor? I can’t remember. . . . Everything, 
nothing, my life.’ The pearls on her neck gleamed as she let her 
head fall back. ‘I feel so light, so floating,’ she sighed in rapture. 

Suzanne knelt before her, laying her cheek against the Indian’s 

~ flower-printed dress. ‘Did you tell the secret of the lotus in the lake?’ 
‘I think you are mad, Suzanne, to say such things.’ 
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‘Iam not mad, and you are a lotus.’ 

‘I’m anything you please,’ the Indian woman laughed. ‘Tonight 
I feel the unity of life.’ 

The skirts of Suzanne’s dirty coat spread round her on the 
carpet. ‘Sing to me, Lotus,’ she begged in a pure, tender tone, most 
strange to hear. ‘I want to be a child.’ 

The Lotus began to sing in a muzzy, chuckling manner. She sang 
part of a Mozart aria, quailing at the higher notes. It might have 
been the performance of a sleep-walker, except that she paused 
once or twice to draw on her cigarette. Suzanne did not stir or 
speak until the end of the song. 

‘I want to confess too, she murmured then. ‘I want to tell 
somebody what's in my heart. Not a damn soul will listen.’ 

She did not look at me, and her abrupt scornful laugh might have 
been meant for the fire in the grate. 


‘Tm not a child. . . . Let me see him.’ 

Suzanne’s voice reached me indistinctly from the passage outside 
my room. It was about eight o’clock in the morning. One of the 
nurses had just collected my breakfast tray, and it was to her 
Suzanne had spoken. I heard the nurse say that something was not 
allowed. The two voices faded away. I was drowsy and sank back 
into sleep. This was to be my last morning of sedation. Meanwhile 
such dreams as I had were not of Suzanne. 

It was not until mid-afternoon, when I was downstairs, that 
she caught up with me. ‘I tried to break into your room,’ she 
announced. ‘I wanted to talk.’ 

‘How’s The Lotus, after last night?’ 

‘In bed, feeling bad, the poor sweetie. It’s that sodium stuff she 
was given... . Let’s go for a walk.’ 

With Suzanne trailing her huge hat against her knees we went 
out on to the gravelled drive below the steps of the house. Again 
the sun shone. The lawns, freshly-mown, appeared to be divided 
into ribbons that took the light like satin. The air was hot on our 
heads. 

‘We can walk in the shade,’ Suzanne said. Ignoring her nurse, 
who had followed us and was pinning on her white cap, she prodded 
at the moss of the path with her staff, then laid a hand with one 
of her ‘magic’ gestures on my elbow. ‘The Lotus opened her soul 
to the doctor but I can talk to you instead.’ 

‘About New York?’ . 

She nodded. ‘How I came to get there, in the first place.’ Her 
mother, she told me, had introduced her to an American woman on 
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a visit to London, a woman of character and elegance who ran 
a fashion house on one of the streets near Central Park. Her name 
‘was Myra Gibbons. She had proposed spontaneously that Suzanne 
should return with her to America. Myra’s husband could later 
arrange an exhibition of her pictures at one of the smart galleries. 
_ ‘IT asked my father’s advice,’ Suzanne said. ‘He told me I wasn’t 
‘to bother him, but he gave me the money to go. So I flew over with 
Myra. I'd been moping in London, going to the Slade, and this 
New York trip was a break, like some sort of dream I was in.’ 

_ She had been speaking with perfect lucidity. Now, as she slashed 
with her staff at branches and leaves beside the path, she began to 
hesitate. I had to bring her back to the point in her story where she 

had found a room for herself in New York. At first she’d known 
nobody in the city but Myra, and Myra was busy all day with her 

fashion house. 
_ ‘Besides,’ Suzanne continued, ‘her life was different than I'd 
“imagined. She’d jumped on a roundabout. . . .’ 

‘A roundabout,’ | filled the pause. 

‘That husband she had was her third. Myra was forty— older than 
that, I guess— but Bob was just a cute good-looking boy of twenty- 
five; more like a son than a husband. Mostly he lived on her money, 
playing round with little jobs in television or arranging shows in 
art galleries.’ Suzanne paused. ‘Can you guess what’s coming, honey? 
That boy had too much charm to be safe. I don’t know what he 
wanted—it wasn’t bed—but I was lonely and he took me to places 
and cracked up my painting to me. Myra may have told him to 
do it—at least to begin with—but I lost my way. I’d never thought 
I could love anyone of my own age before, and it hurt. Things 
began to go wrong with me.’ 

- Suzanne took off her hat, to rumple her hair and gaze up at 
the sun. Presently she came back to her story. She had taunted 
Myra with Bob’s youth and a row had started. Bob himself stopped 
being so attentive. Suzanne’s notes to him went unanswered or 
led to explosive late-at-night conversations on the telephone. A 
winter passed. Suzanne found that the plan for her exhibition had 
been cancelled behind her back. 

‘Why didn’t you come home to England” I asked. 

‘My father didn’t want me, any more than Bob did, or Myra. 
‘I was lost. My God, I was lost.’ 

The lost feeling had led to prolonged depressions. The climax 
had arrived one Sunday morning when she had somehow forced 
her way into Myra’s apartment: she had been met by Bob—‘that 
rattlesnake in a dressing-gown’ —who had not chosen his greeting 
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politely. In fact unless she stopped intruding between husband and| 
wife he would split her head open with any convenient axe he: 
could find. Murder would be a pleasure, possibly a duty. 

I put the obvious question: ‘What did you do?’ ; 

‘You know what I did. I found the highest window I could.. 
That’s what I did.’ . 

We sat down on an iron seat against the rhododendrons at the: 
side of the path. Suzanne showed me a profile of pain, the eye: 
savagely concerned with recollection. Her story hadn’t perhaps; 
been as important in itself as the release of telling it: moreover, II 
suspected that her trouble must have gone further back than New’ 
York. At any rate I was far from ready for the exact words she: 
now flung at my head: 

‘Why don’t you come back to New York with me?’ 

An answer wasn’t easy. ‘What would we do there?’ | said after: 
a moment. 

‘You could finish your book and I’d go on with my painting.’ 

I imagined our profoundly irregular existences. ‘Listen, Suzanne —’ 

‘What’s so difficult about it?’ She stared at me fiercely and! 
aggressively. “You're no older than my father—you’ve seen him— > 
and you could ask me to marry you.’ 

I had to say something, and | said it as gently as possible: ‘T! 
don’t want to offend you—’ 

‘You wouldn’t offend me.’ 

‘I don’t want to offend you,’ I repeated and got to my feet. ‘Shall. 
we walk? The sun won’t harm you if you put on your hat.’ I moved. 
to retrieve her hat from where it stood propped against her staff’ 
at the end of the seat further from me. Perhaps the movement was: 
too near, too alarming, for her self-control. 

She was very quick. She had grabbed the staff and raised it at: 
me, above my head, before I could draw back. I had to use all my 
strength to wrestle with her, holding the staff away from me, 
forcing it aside, disarming her. 

‘Now that’s no way to behave, no way at all.’ Suzanne’s nurse: 
had given a loud yelp from under the trees and had rushed forward 
to help me. Together we tried to calm Suzanne. 

It was not easy. Her shaking mouth and the intake of her sobs 
as her anger dissolved were difficult to watch. No man is an island, 
I thought; no woman either; and I was involved in compassion for 
her. It was some time before I was able to leave her with the nurse. 


Another twenty-four hours in the nursing-home, another night of 
the sleep I had needed, and I was due to go back to London. 
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‘Shall I say goodbye to Suzanne?’ | asked her nurse, Bridget. ‘Will 
2 upset her?’ 

_ ‘Have you forgiven her for yesterday?” the nurse said judiciously. 
2 ‘These odd things happen. I wasn’t harmed.’ 

‘Then give her a goodbye.’ Bridget peered from the window 
be eside us. ‘She’s only a step away, out there in the sun. I’m keeping 
an eye on her.’ 

_ I found Suzanne sitting on a wheelbarrow. Beside her, seated 
on a garden-roller, was the curly-haired young man of the episode 
on the croquet-lawn a week before. Their faces were friendly. 

I told Suzanne I was leaving. 

_ ‘Dick and I were talking about Shakespeare’s wife,’ she said. 
‘She was one of the witches in Macbeth.’ 


‘T’m leaving, Suzanne,’ I repeated. ‘Is there anything I could do 
for you?’ 


‘Nothing.’ Her voice had only a slight tremor. ‘I’ve decided against 
-America—unless Dick will come with me.’ 


- My taxi was already waiting. I went to collect my suitcase from 
the hall. 
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DEATH IN WINTER 


It was in the great frost of that year she died. 
Day after day all water was solid, the town 
Came to a tottering standstill. Everything late 
Arrived frozen and black. Most things 

Did not arrive. No fire warmed. 

Long before, nearly all life had fallen 

Into a dead slow beat, shuffling survival, 

So that her sinking was not so out of place 
Only—terrible to be so cold 

Before the eyes close, and know eternity 

Will be without movement, paralysed in iron: 
And to see on living faces that they too are stone. 


For those standing near her grave as the sun came out 
Touching the earth, timidly trying to blunt 

The first slow icicle—terrible for them 

To know that life would return but she had not known that 
And have their own hearts stirring, now too late. 


FHE LOST CONTINENT 


A thread of silver marks along the sand 

The shallow start of the deep ocean. Dry 

Among the dunes a rusty cable points 

Two fingers to the white and morning air. 

All messages that travel to the land, 

Crowded with houses and listening people 

Whose life means words, are cut off here, and wander, 
Not even sounding, on the empty shore: 

The wire no longer murmurs with the noise 

That would be words were they interpreted. 
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Deep within that ocean lies my love. 

Once it was linked through every rib of sand 
That ran along the bottom to the shore; 

And every ripple and every fish that waved 

Its tail between the centre and headland 
Echoed in green fields. Wrecks became fossils, 
The land changed face and we upon the land, 
But still the ocean cable reached its home. 


But now eyen near the land seabed is strange, 
Never approached even on calm days 

When clearly you could see what lies there. 
No word has passed, no tremor felt for years. 
The great fish swim unnoticed and the channels 
Silt up and shift and make no difference. 

The elements are alien and separate. 


Sleeping deep like a child within the womb 


The curled up figure of the woman lies 
And lost within that passive sea my words. 
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Samuel Beckett and the Anti-Novel 
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Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 


But what is not. 
(Macbeth) 


every now and then anti-novels or anti-plays should be written, 

which for various purposes turn the form inside out, hold it up, 
perhaps, to ridicule, and give it a thorough beating, or at least an 
airing. These are often considered to lie outside the history of the 
novel proper, and yet they are indispensable to our knowledge of 
the form: Don Quixote, Furetiére’s Le Roman Bourgeois, Tristram 
Shandy, Hoffmann’s Kater Murr, Epitaph of a Small Winner by 
Machado de Assis, Gide’s Les Faux Monnayeurs, Irzykowski’s Paluba, 
Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. And now we have Beckett. 
Even if I have missed out some names, the tradition makes a sparse 
alignment compared with the vast body of ‘straight’ novelists whose 
main concern is to tell a story about persons recognizable as human 
beings in recognizable situations. 

I sometimes secretly divide people into those who enjoy Tristram 
Shandy and those who cannot stand it—not, I hasten to add, as a 
criterion of superiority one way or the other, but simply as a fact 
from which other facts often follow; such as, for instance, that of 
having little patience with Beckett either. And Beckett’s intro- 
duction, for instance, of a girl by a long list of all her measurements 
and other particulars (in Murphy, his first novel), would have 
delighted not only Sterne but also the seventeenth century Furetiére, 
who refuses to describe a church on the grounds that his readers 
can jolly well go and look at it. 

One of the joys of the anti-novel or anti-play is that it eludes 
labels. Beckett's work has been called religious, atheist, a message 
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_ of despair, a message of hope, poetic, prosaic, mundanely dirty, 

_ allegorical, symbolical, etc. And of course it is all these things and 

_ more, because the anti-novel or play makes use of everything for 
its own self-mocking purpose. 

Similarly, it eludes period. No doubt a desire to break forms 

_ often stems from an excessive concern with form, and in this 

_ sense Beckett has a baroque imagination, though not a baroque 
style. But the anti-novel belongs to no school. In different centuries, 
and with a different purpose, Furetiére and Sterne both intervene 

as authors in their own books, just as Molloy and Malone con- 
stantly interrupt their own narrative, and Hoffmann’s cat (which 
is writing its memoirs on the proofs of Kreisler’s biography, both 
being printed together in error), is an early nineteenth century pro- 
duct. 

Indeed, the anti-novel is both romantic and classical, for it is 
both anti-formally fantastic and rigidly formal. Beckett is romantic 

- in the sense that Thomas Love Peacock is romantic, for Peacock’s 
novels are philosophical discussions taking place in slightly fantastic 
yet concretely evoked surroundings, between slightly unreal people. 
He is classical in the sense that the eighteenth century ‘roman 
philosophique’ is classical, and this too, is usually a fantasy (Zaide, 
Candide, or in English, Rasselas). 

There is in fact a strong tinge of Voltairean irony in Beckett. One 
of the satirical devices used by Montesquieu and Voltaire (and of 
course by Goldsmith) in the ‘roman philosophique’, was the foreign 
visitor, sometimes even from another world, who sees things we 
take for granted as quaint oddities. These oddities are described 
literally and thus stripped of the meaning we usually give them. 
Here is Beckett in Watt: 

Mr Hackett decided, after some moments, that if they were 
waiting for a tram they had been doing so for some time. For 
the lady held the gentleman by the ears, and the gentleman’s 
hand was on the lady’s thigh, and the lady’s tongue was in the 
gentleman’s mouth. Tired of waiting for the tram, said Mr 
Hackett, they strike up an acquaintance. The lady now removing 
her tongue from the gentleman’s mouth, he put his into hers. 
Fair do, said Mr Hackett. 

The style, too, is simple and unfigurative, a point which might be 
noted by those exponents of the modern colloquial school who are 
so anti-experiment. Beckett is colloquial without ever being 
slovenly or flat. As in the best eighteenth century prose, his effects 
are carefully built up and depend, not on adornment but on pattern, 
a pattern made of rhythm, repetition, antithesis, and lucid but long 
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intricate periods. It is this artful simplicity which gives the Vol-— 


tairean touch, for Beckett uses this carefully mundane language 
to describe either incredible things in an ordinary context or, more 


usually, ordinary things in an incredible context. This puts what- 


ever he writes about slightly out of focus, as if observed, not so 
much by a foreign visitor as by someone outside the human race, 
outside the world and outside time: 

The house was in darkness. 

Finding the front door locked, Watt went to the back door. 


He could not very well ring, or knock, for the house was in. 


darkness. 

Finding the back door locked also, Watt returned to the front 
door. 

Finding the front door locked still, Watt returned to the back 
door. 

Finding the back door now open, oh not open wide, but on 
the latch, as the saying is, Watt was able to enter the house. 

Watt was surprised to find the back door, so lately locked, now 
open. Two explanations of this occurred to him. The first was 
this, that his science of the locked door, so seldom at fault, had 
been so on this occasion, and that the back door, when he had 
found it locked, had not been locked, but open. And the second 
was this, that the back door, when he had found it locked, had 
in effect been locked, but had subsequently been opened, from 
within, or without, by some person, while he Watt had been 
employed in going, to and fro, from the back door to the front 
door, and from the front door to the back door. 

Of these two explanations Watt thought he preferred the latter, 

as being the more beautiful. . . . 

This dwelling on every detail of a situation or gesture, as it were 
in slow motion, reduces man to something being watched as we 
might watch animals, whose actions seem sometimes so repetitive 
and stupid. But animals avoid the bewilderment caused by over- 
numerous phenomena only through ignorance of those that do not 
concern their own well-being and survival. So here Beckett does 
not dwell on all possible details indiscriminately, but selects, very 
severely, only those which concern Watt at that moment. But 
within this selection there is an excess of circumstance. ‘I told 
myself too that I must make better speed,’ says Malone at one point. 
‘True lives do not tolerate this excess of circumstance.’ But Beckett 
is not describing true lives in the sense that a biographer or straight 
novelist is describing them. He is describing man from what can 
only be called, faute de pire, a God’s eye view. 
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This does not mean that God as such is not within the work as 

_ well, on the contrary: the Christian symbolism of Waiting for Godot 

_ (and indeed the meaning of Godot himself) springs at once to mind. 
The very name of Mr Knott, for whom Watt goes to work for a 
- time, is a facile pun: 
2 Mr Knott was a good master, in a way. 
‘ Watt had no direct dealings with Mr Knott, at this period. Not 
that Watt was ever to have any direct dealings with Mr Knott, 
for he was not. 
The word not is frequently emphasized throughout the book, like 
a constant echo, and the construction of the last phrase in particular 
is repeated many times: ‘Not that many things remain to be said, 
on the subject of the Galls father and son, for they do not’ or ‘Not 
_ that the garden was so little, for it was not’, etc. No doubt Watt is 
a pun also, the God-man relationship being very what-not indeed. 
But this is almost by the way. The thing that Beckett is really 

= trying to do is to give his world a fourth dimension, outside time. 
And here Proust was, I feel sure, a stronger influence than Joyce. 
Listen to Beckett discussing him: 

Proust’s creatures, then, are victims of this predominating 
condition and circumstance—Time; victims as lower organisms, 
conscious only of two dimensions and suddenly confronted with 
the mystery of height, are victims: victims and prisoners. There 
is no escape from the hours and the days. Neither from to-morrow 
nor from yesterday. There is no escape from yesterday because 
yesterday has deformed us, or been deformed by us. The mood 
is of no importance. Deformation has taken place. . . . Voluntary 
memory (Proust repeats it ad nauseam) is of no value as an instru- 
ment of evocation, and provides an image as far removed from 
the real as the myth of our imagination or the caricature furnished 
by direct perception. There is only one real impression and one 
adequate mode of evocation. Over neither have we the least 
control.... 

This is from an early study of Proust, and the expression is perhaps 
slightly naive, but it does show that Beckett’s main preoccupation 
was and, I think still is, the time-dimension. 

Hence the weird almost mathematical style in Watt, a style with 
a slight legal flavour, allowing for all contingencies, a style based 
on permutations of possibilities. For not only does any one action 
have numerous explanations, but metaphysically speaking there 
are also numerous other possible actions which, though not 
actualized by us in any one instance, exist nevertheless in a timeless 
mind: I choose not to stop at a coffee-bar, but I' might have stopped, 
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and that might-action exists, certainly in my mind for a moment, 
and also in God’s, though not chosen by me. So Beckett: 
Twelve possibilities occurred to Watt, in this connexion: 


Midis 


1. Mr Knott was responsible for the arrangement, and knew 


that he was responsible for the arrangement, and knew that such 

an arrangement existed, and was content. 

This sentence is then repeated eleven times with its different 
components variously combined: ‘Mr Knott was not responsible . . . 
but knew who was... etc.’ The only stable part is ‘and was 
content’. Then: 

Other possibilities occurred to Watt, in this connexion, but he 
put them aside, and quite out of his mind, as unworthy of serious 
consideration, for the time being. The time would come, perhaps, 
when they would be worthy of serious consideration, and then, 
if he could, he would summon them to his mind, and consider 
them seriously... . 

Similarly the food left by Mr Knott (a variable factor) has to be 
given to ‘the dog’, and as there is no dog in Mr Knott’s establishment, 
a dog has to be specially raised and kept starved for the purpose of 
finishing Mr Knott’s food if any. This gives rise to further permuta- 
tions of solutions and possible objections for several more pages, 
ending in a tabular presentation followed by a vast digression on 
all the generations of the family chosen to rear this dog. 

Even so, Watt is never aware, or if aware, cannot formulate all 
possibilities, e.g., in another ‘connexion’: 

But Watt was not so foolish as to suppose that this was the 
real reason why Mr Knott’s slops were not emptied away on the 
first floor, as they could so easily have been. This was merely the 
reason offered to the understanding. 

I have spent some time on Watt because the tendency has been 
to dismiss it as a mere preamble to Beckett’s trilogy and plays, or 
to contrast his novels unfavourably with the successful Waiting 
for Godot, It is, on the contrary, the key to all that followed. The 
author’s aim — whatever his possible failure to achieve it for some— 
is nowhere clearer than in Watt, indeed, one might even complain 
that it is too clear (my italics): 

What distressed Watt in this incident of the Galls father and 
son [piano-tuners], and in subsequent similar incidents, was not 
so much that he did not know what had happened, for he did 
not care what had happened, as that nothing had happened, that 
a thing that was nothing had happened, with the utmost formal 
distinctness, and that it continued to happen, in his mind, he 
supposed, though he did not know exactly what that meant, and 
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though it seemed to be outside him, before him, about him, and 

so on, inexorably to unroll its phases, beginning with the first 

(the knock that was not a knock) and ending with the last (the 

door closing that was not a door closing), and omitting none, 

uninvoked, at the most unexpected moments, and the most in- 
opportune. Yes, Watt could not accept... that nothing had 
happened, with all the clarity and solidity of something, and 
that it revisited him in such a way that he was forced to submit 
to it all over again. . . . If he had been able to accept it, then 
perhaps it would not have revisited him, and this would have 
been a great saving of vexation, to put it mildly. But he could 
not accept it, could not bear it. One wonders sometimes where 

Watt thought he was. In a culture-park? 

__. But to elicit something from nothing requires a certain skill 
and Watt was not always successful, in his efforts to do so. Not 
that he was always unsuccessful either, for he was not. For if 
he had been always unsuccessful, how would it have been possible 
for him to speak of the Galls father and son, and of the piano 
they had come all the way from town to tune. .. in the way he 
did? No, he could never have spoken at all of these things, if 
all had continued to mean nothing, as some continued to mean 
nothing, that is to say, right up to the end. For the only way 
one can speak of nothing is to speak of it as though it were some- 
thing, just as the only way one can speak of God is to speak of 
him as though he were a man, which to be sure he was, ina 
sense, for a time, and as the only way one can speak of man, 
even our anthropologists have realised that, is to speak of him 
as if he were a termite. 

Beckett writes of something utterly pointless and unimportant 
as if it were important, using the language we use of our big ideas 
and great passions: ‘it revisited him in such a way that he was 
forced to submit to it all over again. . . . But he could not accept 
it, could not bear it... etc.’ By doing this he reduces those great 
passions and big ideas to pointlessness. Inversely, his aim and 
achievement in all his works is to ‘elicit something from nothing’, 
with considerable skill and with ‘the utmost formal distinctness’. 
And by nothing he means, of course, everything, God, creation, the 
void, humanity and all its aspirations. If Sartre is the philosopher 
of L’Etre, Beckett is the poet of le Néant. By reducing all our big 
hopes and small activities to the same nothing, he creates some- 
thing out of the nothing which is behind them all and a far more 
real reality than they represent. This is what gives his work, not 
only that fourth dimension, out of time, but an ambiguity which 
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has created so many contradictory labels. “The bastard! He doesn’t 
exist!’ The exclamation which led to the banning of Endgame in this 
country typifies the ambiguity: God (the very concept of which 


means existence) is not, or is nothing, but nothing is something, | 


or something can be elicited out of nothing, therefore God is. 

So the tramps come to the same spot every day to wait for Godot, 
though every day a postponing message comes from a boy who 
does not remember bringing the message the day before. This has 
been interpreted as a counsel of despair. It may just as well be one 
of hope, in the sense that their continuing to come is a miracle of 
faith indeed. Every triteness has its grandeur by the very fact that 
it is, or is brought about, out of nothing. 

This is also the reason why Beckett’s works must be anti-novels 
or anti-plays. The very formulation of nothing into something means 
that the chosen form is constantly in danger of not being. Hence 
the slightly surrealistic tricks, the things which are and are not, 
the detailed and serious treatment of pointless incidents, the intro- 
duction of characters in a familiar tone, whom we are supposed to 
know, and who never reappear. Hence also the awareness of his 
own formulation by the author or narrator: 

And then sometimes there arose within me, confusedly, a kind 
of consciousness, which I express by saying, I said, etc., or, Don’t 
do it Molloy, or, Is that your mother’s name? said the sergeant, 
I quote from memory. Or which I express without sinking to the 
level of oratio recta, but by means of other figures quite as deceit- 
ful, as for example, It seemed to me that, etc., or, I had the im- 
pression that, etc., for it seemed to me nothing at all, and I 
had no impression of any kind, but simply somewhere something 
had changed, so that I too had to change, or the world too had 
to change, in order for nothing to be changed. 

Molloy is a cripple with crutches, who nevertheless rides a 
bicycle (in flash-back). He finds himself in his mother’s room: 

I am in my mother’s room. It’s I who live there now. I 
don’t know how I got there. Perhaps in an ambulance, certainly 
a vehicle of some kind... . 

His thoughts amble on as above, about his mother, his bicycle, 
the policeman who asked him his name, etc.: 

... | heard myself hailed. I raised my head and saw a policeman. 
Elliptically speaking, for it was only later, by way of induction, 
or deduction, I forget which, that I knew what it was.... 

Here the form-conscious, self-mocking technique of the anti- 
novel is used to invoke the whole theory of perception in one 
sentence, and so to question the realness of our reality. Every anti- 
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novel, of course, is an attempt to challenge some false reality or 
other. Then in Part II the viewpoint shifts to Jacques Moran (‘I 
remember the day I received the order to see about Molloy.’). 


_ Indeed he finds that there were in fact four or five Molloys. The 


novel ends: 
Then I went back into the house and wrote, It is midnight. 
The rain is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. It was 


__ Not raining. 


_ Malone Dies opens with the sentence: ‘I shall soon be quite dead 
at last in spite of all.’ Malone too, is a cripple, but with a stick 
instead of crutches: 

Present state. This room seems to be mine. I can find no other 


explanation to my being left in it . . . I do not remember how 
I got here. In an ambulance perhaps, a vehicle of some kind 
certainly. 


He is going to tell himself four stories (just as Hamm in Endgame 
tells the same story every day, and the tramps in Godot play at 
conversation): 

One about a man, another about a woman, a third about a 
thing and finally one about an animal, a bird probably. I think 
that is everything. Perhaps | shall put the man and the woman 
in the same story. ... 

He never gets even to the end of the first, and the man in it 
becomes more and more helpless, an invalid, in fact so like Malone 
himself that it makes little difference whom the story is about. 
After the stories he will make an inventory of his possessions before 
he dies, and the idea of this inventory interrupts the narrative 
constantly. So previously in Molloy: 

But it is neither of my hat nor of my greatcoat that I hope 
to speak at present, it would be premature. Doubtless I shall 
speak of them later, when the time comes to draw up the inven- 
tory of my goods and possessions. Unless | lose them between 
now and then. But even lost they will have their place, in the 
inventory of my possessions. . . . 

Beckett’s main characters, in fact, not only refer to each other 
from book to book, but even seem to merge, e.g. Malone Dies: 

But let us leave these morbid matters and get on with that of 
my demise, in two or three days if I remember rightly. Then it 
will be all over with the Murphys, Merciers, Molloys, Morans 
and Malones, unless it goes beyond the grave. 

And Molloy: 

Would we all meet again in heaven one day, I, my mother, 
my son, his mother, Youdi, Gaber, Molloy, his mother, Yerk, 
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Murphy, Watt, Camier and the rest? ' 

Beckett may perhaps fail in his aim—this only time will tell. I 
myself think that Endgame is a weaker version of Godot, that 
Malone Dies is less effective than Molloy, and both far less funny 
and exciting than Watt. But we should at least try to understand 
his aim, which is this: the poetic, or arrogantly neo-divine actualiza- 
tion of the nothingness created by the reduction of man to animal 
and all his activities to pointlessness. It is the nothingness of all 


our unchosen beings, made as real and as trivial as our existent | 


ones must seem to a mind out of time, which is also nothing, and 
everything. This aim he achieves, I think so excellently, that 
all attempts, great, middling and mediocre, to write about what 
we fondly believe to be real people and things, to write, in short, 
about something, seem suddenly pointless. At least while one is 
under Beckett’s spell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Samuel Beckett began as a rather derivative modernistic poet (Whoroscope, 
1930, Echo’s Bones and Other Precipitates, 1935, both published in Paris). 
A book of short stories called More Pricks than Kicks appeared in 1934 
(Chatto and Windus). His first novel Murphy was published by Routledge 
in 1938, and all stocks of it were lost in a German air-raid. Calder have 
brought out a new edition of it this summer. Chatto and Windus also pro- 
duced Beckett’s short study of Proust in 1931. His second novel Watt, the 
last work he wrote in English, circulated in MS form in Paris for many 
years. It was published there in a limited edition the year before Waiting for 
Godot brought fame to Beckett. Since 1945 Beckett has chosen to write in 
French. Both his plays and his novel trilogy (Molloy, Malone Meurt and 
L’Innommable, published between 1951 and 1953,) were written in French. 
Molloy was translated by Patrick Bowles in collaboration with the author, 
and published by the Olympia Press in Paris in 1955; otherwise Beckett has 
translated himself. Faber and Faber have published both his plays (Endgame 
came out earlier this year), but not his novels. The Olympia Press edition 
of Watt is now available in this country (distributed by Zwemmer’s), and 
Malone Dies was published earlier this year by Calder. The last of the trilogy 
has not yet appeared in English. 
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Bond Street 


‘Bond Street,’ I said, ‘Now where the devil’s that?’ — 
The name like one whose face has been forgotten. — 
He watched me from a proud-as-Preston hat; 

His briefcase fat with business. ‘See, it’s written 

First on my list. Don’t you know your own town?’ — 
‘Bond Street?’—A stillborn child grabbing the game 
From its live-born, dying brothers.—‘I copied it down 
From a map in the Reading Room. In the meantime 
I’ve a policy here. . . ..— Yes, on a map 

Bond Street once looked the first of streets, more 
Rakish than the Prince of Wales, the peak of the cap 
Jaunted at then ungathered orchards of ore, 

Damsons of haematite. Yet not a house 

Was built there and the road remained unmade, 

For there was none to pay the rates—a mouse 

And whippet thoroughfare, engineered in mud, 
Flagged with the green-slab leaves of dock and plaintain, 
A free run for the milk cart to turn round 

From either of the two back-alleys shunted 

End-on against it. But the birds soon found 

Sites where the Council couldn’t. From last year’s broccoli and old 
Brass bedsteads joggled in to make a fence, 

Among the pigeon lofts and hen-huts, in the cold, 
Green-as-a-goosegog twilight, the throstles sense 

That here is the one street in all the town 

That no one ever died in, that never failed 

Its name or promise. The iron dust blows brown. 

I turned to my enquirer.— ‘Bond Street I know well. 
You'll sell no insurance there.’ —‘I could insure 

The deaf and dumb,’ he replied, ‘against careless talk.’— 
‘Whatever you choose,’ I said. ‘A mile past the Square, 
Then ask again. Hope you enjoy your walk.’ 
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A Frenchman in the Isle of Wight — 


Translated by Violet Hammersley 


+ 
(Foreword: The following account of a journey to the Isle of Wight, 
undertaken by Paul Claudel, poet and dramatist, with his sister in 
the spring or early summer of 1889, was published in the Revue 
Illustrée of August of the same year, and republished in the Table 
Ronde of April 1956. It is of special interest as being Claudel’s first 
published work. He was twenty-one years old at the time.) 


mainland by the narrowest arm of the sea, little Wight appears 
before our eyes, green and blue, charming and gay—a pro- 
montory in some southern land, an Italy of our dreams. This is an 
island of spacious parks, low stone-built cottages festooned with 
geranium, and flanked by sentinels of giant fuschia; a Riviera of 
the north where the sick hope to cure their ills in a temperate 
climate, and where the rich seek leisure after the rigours of winter. 
From our paddle steamer, which chugs along in close proximity 
to the shore, we can see above us the stately homes of the wealthy, 
whose terraced lawns and gardens cascade gracefully almost to the 
water’s edge. Our first port of call, Cowes, is the most select, the 
most elegant of the island resorts, for is not Osborne House within 
a stone’s throw, where Queen Victoria elects to spend the summer 
months, and from whose portals, much to the joy of the gossip 
columns of the Press, Princess Beatrice was given in marriage to 
poor Mr Battenburg? I am told that at Cowes the most notable 
regattas in the world take place every summer, organized by the 
famous English Yacht Club—the Squadron. As we proceed on our 
way we Catch sight of the outline of disused wooden hulks on which 
young delinquents are trained, and finally we disembark at Ryde 
Pier, under a luminous sky, where crowds of rollicking sightseers 
are milling around, as is the way of crowds, waiting for something — 
what we know not—to turn up. 
From the windows of our train the island appears as a vast play- 
ground—noble parks, stretches of pastureland, and steep wooded 
1 Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


I= Venus rising from the waves, and only separated from the 
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creeks; herds of cattle grazing in the emerald fields, or quenching 
their thirst in the abundant streams; smiling valleys flanked by 


4 the slopes of the great downs which, now and again, are obscured 
_ by drifts of low cloud or sea mist. 


- 


We have lodgings at Shanklin in a small house at the foot of 


_ the cliffs, so near the sea that at high tide the huge breakers threaten 
_ the fuschia hedges which enclose our garden. 

_ There is nothing outstanding about Shanklin. As in every country 
- town in England, the first objects which strike the traveller are the 
_ vast number of churches, and the potency of the mustard. The 


sandy beach, however, is charming and forms a bay between two 


_ promontories, those of Culver and Landslip, which partially obscure 


the distant horizon and deep blue sea, and to the east a ravine of 


_ leaf and bramble down which rushes a cascade of foaming water. 


“ 
. 


Dear little Naples of the North under your pale Northern skies. 

Life at an English seaside resort is one of adorable simplicity. In 
France, if you boasted of having had an amusing time, you would 
hasten to add: ‘I’m pretty well done in.’ Whereas in this country 
people take their pleasures in an easy going way: breakfast at nine, 
bathe at noon, luncheon at two, walk at four, flirt from morning 
to night, sleep from night to morning. The gaming table does not 
exist, the sound of a piano is but rarely heard, whereas dancing — 
that mysterious pleasure people seem to take in revolving round 
and round until overtaken by giddiness or stupor, like the Dancing 
Dervish or the cat who has had a sniff of valerian—is seldom in- 
dulged in. Life revolves round what is thought commodious, com- 
fortable. Youths disport themselves at their leisure clad in white 
flannels; flannel skirts and full shirts with stiff collars and cuffs 
adorn the Miss, who wears sandshoes on her feet, and on her head 
the classic yachting cap with flaps tied under the chin, hideous but 
practical, or a naval officer’s cap of white flannel. Exercise is all 
in the day’s work, swimming, rowing, riding on horseback; cricket 
and lawn tennis clubs are thick on the ground. 

Asa rule Englishwomen are lamentably plain, though occasionally 
you may see a pretty creature with a clear, fresh complexion, who 
looks at you wide-eyed, with a deceptively innocent air. Their 
figures have a certain barbaric grace, and one and all are as naive 
as a young lady should be, that is to say as knowing as you make 
them. But one must allow they make tolerable housekeepers. 

The view of the beach from our dining room window is one of 
feverish activity. 

A deep blue sea all-of-a-sparkle with craft of every variety, 
bobbing heads, shouts, yells, windmill of arms, legs and oars. The 
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beach is alive with holiday makers, babies and their mud-pies, , 


young women sheltering from the sun under a tent or lying in the 
shade of a canoe. A crowd gathers round some mountebank who, 


with all the airs and graces of a full-blown field-marshal, demon- — 


strates how he can slice a piece of lemon, poised on the nape of 
his wife’s neck, with a huge sword; or a band of Christie Minstrels 
in their short striped jackets twanging on a banjo or playing the 
fool. Far beyond and above the seething mass of humanity, boats 
lazily sail by, flags flying from the mast, a brilliant scarlet against 
the blue of the sky; and now and again, out of the corner of your 
eye, you catch a speck on the horizon—a man-of-war from Ports- 
mouth, or a liner from Southampton setting sail for southern seas. 

In this country the military and the clergy, undeniably, rule the 
roost. Where you see two gunners striding along stiff as a ramrod, 
six feet high, each with two lovelocks plastered on his forehead, 
cane under the arm, round cap heavily over one ear, their small 
faces shining with soap and good nature, a murmur of admiration 
is to be heard from the onlookers. As for the reverends they are 
thick on the ground as crows in an autumn field. Dressed in black 
with round collars and soft black hats like a mountaineer of the 
forties, they walk, portly and prosperous, surrounded as in the 
Bible by tribes of their offspring. These walks on the terraced cliffs 
after morning service, are part of the Sunday ritual. 

Many tourists visit the island—French, Russian, American. The 
women are well dressed for the most part, but with lapses into 
crude greens and yellows, or purples which hit the eye. The girls’ 
headwear is eccentric to say the least of it. They wear soup plates or 
inverted basins poised on the top of the head (their mamas confine 
themselves to gaufered bonnets.) Some of the fashions, dubbed 
aesthetic or pre-Raphaelite, are positively grotesque. These con- 
sist of nondescript draperies floating in the wind, or swathed round 
some poor bag of bones; and as for the so-called ball gowns they 
must be seen to be believed. 

I cannot describe the beauty of the walks! Well do I recall an 
hour spent reclining on my back at Seaview under the spreading 
branches of a tree, whose roots are cooled and watered at high 
tide, gazing through the tender green lace of the leaves at the violet 
sea below. Returning by a footpath through the woods, each leaf 
patterned in burnished gold and copper by the setting sun—the soft 
fresh air, the enchantment of it all were such that I could have wept. 

Picnics are the vogue—the English call them ‘garden parties’. 
We follow a bridle path shaded by high trees which top the walls 
on either side, cross fields of grazing cattle, climb over stiles which 
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abound in this country and are usually accommodating couples 


in loving embrace. This want of reticence is testified to by the 
highly provocative literature which adorns every railway bookstall. 


Arrived at the summit of Landslip we find ourselves at Cook’s 


_ Castle,’ confronted by the great amphitheatre of the ‘downs’. Far 


=F 
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below, in a green field, flocks of white move aimlessly to and fro, 
indicating no doubt that a game of cricket is in progress. 
A remarkable thing about this island is that it is peopled by 


_ tourists and by those whose livelihood depends on tourists. The 


_ natives are few and far between, and seem to lead a life of leisure, 


staring at the ground, or at the cows in the distance; or reading 


~ novelettes. We also observe there is no farmstead, however modest, 


a 


or fisherman’s hut which cannot boast of providing ale or ‘ginger 
beer’, that strange fizzy concoction which they brew over hot wood 
ash, and proceed to seal down in pointed bottles, like a baby’s feed- 
ing bottle, of yellowish green glass. 

If you wish to go on an excursion round the Island, the choice lies 
between a steamer leaving Ryde for this purpose once a week, or 
a brake—a vehicle somewhat resembling our ‘paulines’— whose 
alleged comfort and rapidity is advertised in blue and white all over 
its body. 

But it is surely safer to avoid both means of transport. These 
excursions are apt to prove of an unrelieved gloom, like an exodus 
of public conveyances on a wet half-holiday; not to mention the 
repulsive sight of one’s fellow-men, with green faces and staring 
eyes, vomiting over the side, or stupified with sleep and boredom. 
How much simpler to hire a vehicle and be your own master! 
Accordingly we started early one delicious, fresh morning, the dew 
still heavy on the ground. As we skirted woods and fields the cattle 
stared at us through the gates. We caught glimpses of ravishing 
villas embowered in leaf and blossom; drove through Bonchurch 
with its healing wells shining under the dark and mysterious dome 
of the towering cliffs; on through Ventnor by the famous ‘Under- 
cliff’, thus named because here there are two roads superimposed 
one upon the other, and finally debouched at Blackgang. 

Blackgang, surely the site of some still undiscovered mythological 
disaster, sends a shudder of mysterious horror down one’s spine: 
one senses the supernatural. A landscape all colours of the rainbow 
—pright red cliffs, shingly beach, yellow froth of the furious waves, 
and the sea like a boiling cauldron, dark blue shading to purple 
and green. The whole in the shape of a vast crescent, whose 
extremities project themselves into space, and in the centre two 


1 Built as a Folly by the Worsley family in 1880. 
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immense mounds of earth and sand through which flows an | 


avalanche of water. As you gave upward through the arid chine, 
high up, almost reaching the sky, you see the upper ridge, white 
and chalky, of the famous ‘Undercliff’. 

Smugglers no longer land on Blackgang’s wreck-strewn beach; 
today an inn offers food and shelter to the traveller. We were served 
with the most formidable joint of underdone beef I have ever beheld, 
like a John Bull. The joint was carved in long slices, and our plates 
piled high with the invariable English vegetables—potatoes and 
‘French beans’ boiled in water—covered with mint sauce and 
adorned with highly seasoned pickles. 

Before proceeding to our inn at Freshwater we had a glimpse of 
the Mansion where the octogenarian poet, Tennyson, has elected 
to finish his days. Through the wall of my bedroom I listened, 
fascinated, to a woman, who appeared to be waging war against 
an army of fleas, but with my casement window flung wide, as is 
the custom over here, I finally fell asleep to the sound of a turbulent 
sea, so strong, they say, that the sea-wall is breached every winter. 

Time is short, and we cannot, alas, visit the Needles with its 
three great rocks sticking up from the ocean bed, nor Alum nor 
Totland Bay. We pause a moment at Yarmouth, a little town of 
historic interest, its harbour gay with the flapping sails of a small 
fishing fleet at anchor. 

At one o'clock we arrive at Newport on the Medina, which has 
succeeded Carisbrook as capital of the Isle of Wight.’ Of the feudal 
castle of Carisbrook, where Charles I was incarcerated, two ancient 
towers smothered in ivy and a fine stone staircase leading from 
the keep to the sward below are all that remain. 

It is nearing four o’clock. The gentle trickle of streams meander- 
ing through the meadows puts one in mind of Rossetti’s lines: ‘O 
wondering waters whispering’ . . . a landscape misty blue as in a 
fairy tale. We arrive at Brading, a village of small cottages with 
tiny latticed panes. The signboards of two inns: ‘The Red Lion’ and 
‘The White Shield’ welcome the traveller—inns where Falstaff 
might have ordered Bardolph or Poins to bring him a quart of sack— 
Bardolph ‘whose nose could set a train of gunpowder alight’. 

A pale moon rises over a white sea. Phantom beds of phosphores- 
cent waterlilies float to the muted sound of the waves, and vanish 
in the gathering mist. A wail from the beach proclaims the presence 
of a German band. Eight musicians stand there, legs wide apart, 
giddy with hunger, blowing for dear life into their trombones—a 
prolonged, a last, an agonized ‘God Save The Queen’. 


1 Newtown was the earlier capital—not Carisbrook. 
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_ A Chinese Masterpiece 
vet 9 a ama 


2 he Dream of the Red Chamber' is not an exact translation of 
the Chinese Hung Lou Méng but it has stuck. Lou means a 
tower or a building of more than one storey; but as a chamber 

usually signifies a bedroom and the novel deals with a multitude of 

love affairs, it may be more appropriate. The music pervading it is 

- chamber-music, and bevies of attractive chamber-maids flit in and 
out of its pages from beginning to end, gossiping, cajoling, advising, 
seducing, eavesdropping, tittering, and sometimes committing 
suicide like Jui Chu who, ‘in an effort to give visible expression to 
her sincere sorrow at the death of her mistress, hit her head so hard 
against a wooden post that she died of the effects’. So avaunt with 
pedantic exactitude! 

No doubt circumstances and environment colour appreciation, 
and I first read Hung Lou Méng, or rather it was read to me by my 
Chinese teacher, in happier days. Those timeless mornings in a free 
Peking with whistling pigeons overhead, and the equable voice of 
Mr Chou reading on and on until I interrupted him: what endless 
arguments and discussions the novel gave rise to on every con- 
ceivable subject! Mr Chou was the quintessence of Chinese con- 
ventionality: through his bespectacled eyes I could see how intensely 
certain characters in the novel appealed to the majority of Chinese 
readers, just as Werther and Marguerite Gautier have appealed to 
generations of Europeans. Numerically—since we live in an age 
of statistics—more readers must have had their withers wrung 
by Lin Tai-yii (Black Jade) than by La Dame aux Camélias. Indeed 
many are reputed to have died for love of her. I had to confess 
to the outraged Mr Chou that personally I found her exasperating. 
For all her wit and talent and haunting beauty, her quarrelsome 
moodiness and corroding self-pity nibble at my nerves until sym- 
pathy is exhausted. Not that I am immune to her fragile charm, 
but one has little pity left for a person who pities herself so over- 


1 (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 50s. ) 
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whelmingly. I prefer the braver, more reasonable Pao-ch’ai (Precious 
Clasp), though well aware that this is blasphemy. She too has her 
sorrows, and her behaviour as Pao-yii’s unwanted bride is admirable. 
Goethe, with his usual perspicacity, remarked about Chinese fiction 
that it bore a strong resemblance to his Hermann and Dorothea, as 
well as to the novels of Richardson. Pao-ch’ai might be a Richardson 
heroine. Her devoted father had died; her brother was a brutal roué 
with a promiscuous predilection for boys; but she retained her 
sweet reasonableness. Becky Sharp, Manon Lescaut, and other 
famous characters of European fiction have curious counterparts in 
Hung Lou Méng. This applies more to the females than the males, 
though among the latter we may also find parallels. Is not Pao-yii's 
father a sort of Mr Pontifex? And Pao-yii himself, the exquisite 
pampered young hero, does he not often remind one of the 
adolescent Marcel Proust? But I anticipate. 

For over twenty years I have been under the spell of this master- 
piece, unique in Chinese literature, and as near to perfection as 
it is possible for any novel to be. For it is as all-embracing as it 
is many-sided, as supernatural as it is natural, as poetical as it is 
realistic, as spiritual as it is materialistic, as tragic as it is humorous. 
So elaborate is the plot without ever being tedious, so harmonious 
is the entire panorama viewed in retrospect, that it is impossible for 
an ordinary reviewer to do it anything like justice. Even Professor 
Herbert Giles’s lengthy summary in his pioneer History of Chinese 
Literature (1901) fails in this respect, and no wonder. For it cannot 
be reduced to simple terms. As in a long horizontal Chinese hand- 
scroll unrolled on a table, a small section at a time, scene follows 
scene with a fresh surprise of river or mountain or lake, metaphori- 
cally speaking, on every other inch. Effects of distance and subtle 
relationships are convincing wherever the observer may pause. Its 
interest is ondoyant et divers, with bright facets for the psychologist, 
the sociologist, the historian, the poet, the aesthete, the student of 
costume, interior decoration, etc., as well as for the mere lover 
of a good story for its own sake. 

The decay of a large and prosperous family in a thinly disguised 
Peking is the general theme; the devouring mutual passion of the 
family’s spoilt darling Pao-yii and his ultra-sensitive, consumptive 
cousin Tai-yii, ‘who seemed as if unable to bear the very weight 
of her clothes’, is the particular theme in the foreground. The first 
chapter, blending the natural with the supernatural, provides a key 
to the whole, after which, as Professor Giles wrote, ‘the story runs 
smoothly along upon earthly lines, always, however, overshadowed 
by the near presence of spiritual influences’. One important detail, 
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_ somewhat difficult for the Western reader to swallow, is that the 
_ hero was born with a small tablet of precious jade in his mouth, 
_ hence his name Pao-yii, and his jewel bore an exceedingly ancient 
_ inscription. He wore this round his neck, and it symbolized his 
- spiritual nature. Shih-t’ou Chi, or The Tale of a Stone, is therefore 
_ an alternative title for the novel, and towards the end the jade gets 
. lost with disastrous consequences. 
__Until comparatively recently novels were scarcely classed as 
e literature in China, but The Dream of the Red Chamber, though 
_ written in the so-called Mandarin vernacular of Peking, has always 
_ been a distinguished exception. The poems it contains, such as 
~ Pao-yii’s lament for Ch’ing-wén and Tai-yii’s song while burying 
- flowers, have won the admiration of the most fastidious critics. 
_ Those who have been so fortunate as to see the supreme actor Mei 
Lan-fang in the réle of Tai-yii will never forget his magical evocation 
_of the fragile girl, comparing herself with the fallen petals which 
* she sweeps delicately into a bag and buries under a special mound 
~ in a secluded corner of the garden, mourning her own premature 
death. Thanks to the scholarly researches of Dr Hu Shih, we know 
that the first eighty chapters were written by Ts’ao Chan (1715- 
1763) and circulated in manuscript form soon after his death. The 
remaining forty chapters were added by Kao £, and the first edition 
of the completed novel was published in 1792. Though the sequel 
may differ from Ts’ao Chan’s original conception, it is a remarkable 
- achievement from every point of view. What is most remarkable, 
perhaps, is that he resisted the temptation to give it the traditional 
happy ending, for the last chapters are pervaded with a deepening, 
but never oppressive, twilight-melancholy. 

As with other Chinese novels, the native critics have tried to 
read all sorts of fantastic hidden meanings into The Dream of the 
Red Chamber. Some have even gone so far as to maintain that it 
was based on the obscure diagrams of the pre-Confucian I Ching, 
or Book of Changes. But Dr Hu Shih has examined and refuted 
most of these theories. His conclusion that the novel is a romanti- 
cized autobiography of the first author is supported by all the 
known facts of Ts’ao Chan’s life. Like Pao-yii he was brought up 
amid every refinement of comfort and luxury, but he survived the 
total ruin of his family and fortunately his Remembrance of Things 
Past assumed a literary form. 

Since Proust’s great novel and Mr Anthony Powell's Music of 
Time are so widely read in England—and for Mr Powell as for 
Ts’ao Chan the social unit is the family rather than the individual — 
The Dream of the Red Chamber should also reach a large and 
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appreciative public. But a man of genius is required to translate a | 
work of genius. Apart from a concise adaptation by Wang Chi-chen — 
(1929) only one translation of the first fifty-six chapters by H. | 
Bencraft Joly (1892) has appeared before this version of Dr Franz 7 | 
Kuhn’s German version (1932). Bencraft Joly’s translation is so 
literal as to read like pidgin English, but for this reason it has a 
peculiar charm of its own: it is more like a crib than a transposition 
from one art into another. For instance: ‘Her cheeks had a con- 
gealed appearance, like a fresh lichee; her nose was glossy like goose 
fat. She was gracious, demure, and lovable to look at.’ Dr Kuhn 
alleges that his German version ‘presents about five-sixths of the 
original’. No devotee of this masterpiece will be content with less 
than six-sixths, but one should be grateful to him for a herculean 
effort. On the whole he has succeeded in conveying the essential 
elements of the long and complicated plot. I am not qualified to 
judge the merits of his German, but this English rendering, con- 
scientious as it seems to be, falls shorter of the Chinese than 
Bencraft Joly’s crib. And such Americanisms as ‘not overly pleased 
by’ (page 280) and ‘he’s a real little sissy’ (page 357) are serious 
discords, at any rate to my ear. Faute de mieux, this is the most 
complete version available and it happens to be readable: the sense 

is there even if the sound does jar occasionally. But the sound— 
there’s the rub! Most of the poetry has evaporated. 

On reading this English version of Dr Kuhn’s version it struck me 
that The Red Chamber is protean in the sense that becomes greater 
with the passing of time. Certainly no novel that China has pro- 
duced since can compete with it. A fig for Lu Hsiin and his bastard 
Russian progeny! No doubt the scholars still left in Communist 
China are now studying it from an orthodox Marxist ‘angle’. 

Pao-yu sometimes rails at his rich surroundings in such language 
as this: ‘In what way am I better than a wallowing hog? Why was 
I born and bred amid this splendid magnificence of wealth, instead 
of in some coldly furnished household where I could have enjoyed 
the pure communion of friends?’ But these were fugitive explosions, 
as when he dashed his precious jade on the floor. For he symbolizes 
the undying world of poetry and imagination, and the whole novel 
is replete with symbols. Many of the proletarian characters compare 
favourably with their lords and masters, but it would be absurd 
to labour this point as I am told the Marxist pundits are doing in 
order to make The Dream of the Red Chamber palatable to un- 
fortunate students under the present régime. I hazard that most of 
these will continue to hanker nostalgically after Lin Tai-yii and the 
other voluptuous beauties. 
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‘Sir, 
‘A late and longish foreign holiday has nearly caused this postscript 
to miss the post. As it is | gather that it must be paradoxically de- 
‘moted to the correspondence column. But in view of the abrupt and 
obvious contradiction between my rosy optimism and the gloomy 
last words of Maurice Cranston I am bound to add something to my 
remarks. Mr Cranston says ‘I believe there can have been no decade 
in the present century when a round-up of “novelists under forty” 
*would not have yielded a more impressive list than that which I have 
compiled, or any list my fellow symposiasts will be able to compile.’ 
The only way to resolve the difference between us is by concrete 
‘examples. So let us review the under-forties who were on the scene 
in the eighth year of the first four decades of the century. 1908 was 
very bleak. Wells and Bennett were over forty, Wells having got as 
far as Kipps and Bennett being about to publish The Old Wives Tale. 
Norman Douglas, forty that year, had written no novels. Ford 
Madox Ford, at thirty-five, was still seven years away from The Good 
Soldier. The one bright spot was Forster (29) who had produced 
Where Angels Fear to Tread and The Longest Journey. 1918 I must 
concede to Mr Cranston. Joyce (36) had produced Dubliners and 
Portrait of the Artist; Lawrence (33) Sons and Lovers and The Rain- 
bow. Forster (now 39) had produced everything but A Passage to 
India. But Virginia Woolf (36) had only got as far as The Voyage 
Out. Not until she was forty did Jacob’s Room appear. 1928 is mine. 
Huxley (34) had got as far as Point Counter Point, David Garnett 
(36) had written Lady Into Fox and Man at the Zoo. Otherwise noth- 
ing, apart from Rosamond Lehmann’s Dusty Answer which had just 
appeared. Aldington, for example, at thirty-six had not turned to fic- 
tion. 1938 is better again, but surely not all that much better than 
1958. Graham Greene (34) —Its a Battlefield, Brighton Rock; Evelyn 
Waugh (35)—Decline And Fall, A Handful of Dust; Christopher 
Isherwood (34) — pretty well everything; Elizabeth Bowen ( 39) —all 
her best novels. These examples illustrate a general point which is 
also revelant to Frank Kermode’s regret that ‘we do not get any 
attempts to provide the major pleasures’. The fact is that the authors 
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of major novels tend to be over forty. Here is a list of the first great 
novels of some major novelists with their authors’ ages in brackets } 
after them: Le Rouge et Le Noir (47), Madame Bovary (36), Adam : 
Bede (41), The Return of the Native (38), Portrait of a Lady (38), 
War and Peace (41), Crime and Punishment (45), Lord Jim (43), | 
Du Coté de Chez Swann (42), Ulysses (40). Really early starters | 
like Dickens and Lawrence are a small minority. And some of those 
don’t count since, like Jane Austen who wrote Pride and Prejudice | 
when she was twenty-two but didn’t publish it till she was thirty- 
eight, they are not available to the contemporary student of form. 
Anthony Quinton 


Sir; 

With the main conclusions of your interesting symposium on the 
new novelists one can scarcely disagree—there are no great names, 
of good names under forty there are few or none, and fictionally the 
Angries amount to very little. Everyone will want to add his per- 
sonal dab to the general picture: for me the outstanding post-war | 
work in the novel has been Anthony Powell’s—if they are not ‘great’, 
these beautiful books are as near it as make no difference for their 
contemporary readers; Evelyn Waugh’s two war novels are unjustly 
undervalued; and I would want to make enormous reservations on 
the grounds of decent style and true feeling about many of the 
younger writers whose claims are advanced. It is this last considera- 
tion that leads me to my point. Your contributors seemed rather in- 
clined to take at face value the importance of some of the works they 
were considering. Mr Durrell’s Justine, for instance, has the indubi- 
table air of a serious novel— elevated, intellectual and exotic charac- 
ters and brilliant descriptive set-pieces—but is it not vitiated by its 
absurdly romantic eroticism? Mr Wain’s The Contenders, with its 
balanced provincial and metropolitan worlds and extended time 
span, has a plausible traditional structure—but is it not filled with 
rubbishy invention? (I had to have examples and they had to be in- 
vidious: I apologize to the foregoing two authors whose work in 
other fields I greatly admire). Imagination for imagination, origina- 
lity for originality, novels of a less pretentious genre were surely just 
as worthy of consideration—in the realm of the crime novel, Mr 
Julian Symons’s The Thirtyfirst of February, say, or Mr Edward 
Grierson’s Reputation for a Song; and in science fiction Mr John 
Wyndham’s The Day of the Triffids or Mr Brian Aldiss’s Non-Stop. 
The same argument applies with almost equal force to American 
fiction of the same period, where writers like Miss Patricia Highsmith 
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outshine in interest and skill many of their theoretically more illus- 
_trious colleagues. The orthodox novel, in fact; is always inclined to 
‘simulate effects which only the best writers can achieve, and 
thereby deceives symposiasts as well as book clubs and Sunday re- 
_viewers. Fiction of quite modest aims can sometimes be more sig- 
nificant and enduring as well as more entertaining. 

¥. Roy Fuller 


Sir, 

I don’t want to seem ungrateful to Mr Norman Marshall for such 

a review as he gave my book Mask or Face but I must hastily tear 
off the label he gives me—‘Anti-Methodist’ — before it sticks. 

I have been writing about Stanislavski’s ‘Method’ or ‘System’ 
for years and in my own way putting it into practice. If I do not 
think that the New York Actors’ Studio has as yet added anything 

"of great value to what the (American) Group Theatre, through 
Stanislavski, had already developed in the 1930’s, surely that does 
not make me an ‘Anti-Methodist’? True, | criticize certain tendencies 
of the Actors’ Studio, as I have found them in working with some 
of its members, but I think I have also made it plain that I find 
much to admire in the Studio’s aims and achievements. 

By the way, how did this extraordinary usage of that respectable 
word Methodist catch on in England? It was not so used in New 
York when I was there not two years ago. 

Memorial Theatre, Michael Redgrave 

Stratford-upon-Avon 


Sir, 

I do not propose to attack Colin Wilson’s method of criticism, 
(Existential Criticism and the Work of Aldous Huxley in your 
September number) because | do not understand it and because | 
do not see how it differs from any other, except in its pretensions. 
I would however like to make a few comments on what he said, 
treating it simply as a straightforward critical article. 

He makes some unnecessary slips: Webley’s followers are not 
‘British Fascists’ but (the Brotherhood of) ‘British Freemen ’; 
Spandrell is surely based on Baudelaire rather than Stavrogin, and 
although he does engineer his death he does not commit suicide; 
there are some other people who are admired—Miller of Eyeless 
in Gaza and Propter of After Many a Summer are startling omissions. 
No doubt there are other small errors, but it is tedious to pursue 
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The biggest mistake is surely to write off Those Barren Leaves | 
as ‘a boring feat of social comedy and intellectual agility, that — 
fails to confront a single issue of real life’. It is far more than — 
this. Its characters are not just ‘weaklings or fools’ either. Cardan — 
and Mrs Aldwinkle are skilfully contrasted studies of hedonistic © 
old age confronted by approaching death, with the hideous example 
of Grace Elver before them; Chelifer is one of Huxley’s most enter- 
taining and convincing creations, and his autobiographical sketches 
are beautifully done; above all, Calamy, in turning away from 
a typical early Huxleyan hero’s career in disgust, gives the first 
example of that retreat from the tedium and corruption of social 
life which is later to appear in Eyeless in Gaza and Time Must 
Have a Stop—and of course in the author’s own life. This is im- 
portant: what begins as a satirical farce ends on a serious, not to 
say prophetic, note; Calamy on the mountainside is not far from 
Beavis going to the pacifist meeting or Sebastian tending Bruno. 
This surely is the link between Crome Yellow and Antic Hay on 
one side and Eyeless in Gaza and the didactic works on the other: 
the first real step taken by the witty young entertainer on his 
road to becoming the wise old moralist. 

Belsize Park Gardens, NW3Z Nicolas Walter 


Sir 
In the September issue of The London Magazine, | was very much 
interested in John Rosselli’s essay about the theatre in England 
today—and particularly in London. Yet, when attempting to 
account for the success of the Théatre National Populaire in Paris 
and the comparative failure of London’s Theatre Workshop, Mr 
Rosselli writes the following sentence: ‘Le Cid with Philipe may be 
more socially accessible to French workers than, at any rate in 
the theatre, is Macbeth in modern dress to English workers. Because 
most Frenchmen have had roughly the same kind of education 
and speak the same language they need not feel too uncomfortable 
watching a classical play together.’ (p.4z) I must say I felt a trifle 
surprised, all the more as I had always thought the reverse was true. 
I must explain my view. First, Mr Rosselli says that ‘most French- 
men have had roughly the same kind of education’. This is very 
true as far as people with at least a high-school level of culture 
are concerned. But that level, unfortunate though it is, is not 
commonly reached by factory workers in France. I am sure that, 
if the TNP plays Le Cid before the Renault factory audience, few 
of the workers will have an idea of what this work is like, before 
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_ the performance. They may have heard of Corneille—but do not 
_ English workers know the name of Shakespeare? 
Mr Rosselli goes on to say that ‘they speak the same language’. 
_ By comparison with England, that may be true—although when 
_ country-people see Le Cid in Avignon, many of them speak Proven- 
- gal as well as French at home, and when they speak French, they 
' have a strong accent. Yet, they understand. But do you think that, 
owing to the influence of radio-listening, English workers are not 
used to hear and understand ‘the King’s English’ as well as French 
_ workers do ‘good’ French, whatever their culture and origins are? 
Now, about the instance of Le Cid being more accessible than 
Macbeth. | am sure that Macbeth—as all Shakespeare’s plays— was 
written for a popular public far more than any of our classical 
- plays. Though the language may sound archaic, I think this origin 
can still be felt throughout the play. I do not mean to belittle 
Corneille’s merits, but I wish to stress how great the difference 
* is between Le Cid as played by the TNP —a lively, thrilling, pathetic, 
most fascinating tale—and Le Cid, for instance, as played at the 
Comédie-Francaise where, even with good actors, you may feel 
respectful, interested and impressed, but certainly not thrilled and 
enthusiastic. Believe me, I have seen both. 
Paris Yvonne Wendel 
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THE CouRT AND THE CASTLE by Rebecca West. (Macmillan & Co. 18s.) 


One of the rarest things in the world is a book of literary criticism 
which really engages with fundamentals. Yet, in a perfect world, 
every such book would do so; for great literature is concerned with 
fundamentals. Only the other week Dr Leavis, in the course of 
bending some hapless T.L.S. reviewer over a chair and giving him 
six of the best, paused between strokes to remark, finely: 

‘A creative work, when it is such as to challenge and engage us 
to the full, conveys the artist’s basic allegiances, his sense of ulti- 
mates, his real beliefs, his completest sincerity, his profoundest feel- 
ing and thought about man in relation to the universe.’ 

And he goes on: ‘When I say that a great work will inevitably 
have a profound moral significance I am thinking of such a signifi- 
cance as will need to be described as religious, too.’ As Arnold put 
it in 1880, ‘More and more mankind will discover that we have to 
turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to maintain us. 
Without poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and most of 
what now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be 
replaced by poetry.’ 

This view puts a good deal of strain on the critic. And yet any 
assessment of Miss West’s book could very well start from there. 
For this is the spirit in which she, too, approaches great literature. 
‘A major work of art,’ she writes on p.s, ‘must have a bearing 
on the question which concerns us most deeply of all: whether 
the universe is good or bad.’ 

When literary criticism fails, it usually does so in one of two 
ways. Either the critic fails to respond to the major challenge pre- 
sented him by the artist (‘his basic allegiances, his sense of ultimates, 
his real beliefs’), merely paraphrasing the substance of the work 
without showing any sign that he himself has been driven back to 
examine his beliefs; or, alternatively, he takes off for a private 
Empyrean, using the artist’s work as an airstrip, which will not 
be needed again until it is time to land. 

Miss West, by writing this book, has joined the very small com- 
pany of critics who avoid both these pitfalls. I do not know how 
long it took her to write, but its three sections must surely be 
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the fruit of years of meditation. Wondering, as we all wonder, 
‘whether the universe is good or bad’, Miss West has attentively 
read the great writers of Western Europe—not going to them for 


easy formulations, for ‘answers’, but accepting them as companions 


in the search. As a result, her criticism of their work, though it is 
subordinated to a purpose, is not unbalanced; there is no trace of 
the squashing, distorting and lopping common among critics who 


_ write to a thesis. 


Yet a thesis, of a kind, she has. Most important writers have 


taken sides over the question of whether the exercise of the human 


will tend towards good or towards evil. In many cases, they have 
examined the working of this will in the sphere of public action; 
in stories about the conflicts of kings and their subjects, either 


‘with one another or with rival kings and subjects. What happens, 


“a 


Miss West asks, if we deliberately approach all such fables as 
symbolic?—as emblems of the working of the human will? Like 
many of us, Miss West does not enjoy having to use the word 
‘symbol’; it has been stained and twisted by being used for so 


- long as a vague O.K. word; still, after a sentence or two of apology, 


she does use it. The king, broadly speaking, is the symbol of the 
will: the court, of the personality containing that will; and the 
courtiers, the other human beings against, with, and around whom 
the will operates. 

Hamlet is the obvious text to start with, since the central 
character inhabits a court and stands in a vital relationship to the 
king, who is a usurper, and to the late, genuine king, and also 
to the courtiers and the people. Without any sense of strain, or 
of making the play yield more meanings than it legitimately con- 
tains, Miss West manages to extract almost the whole of 
Shakespeare’s position from this play, though she refers in passing 
to a good many others. She gives us a pessimistic Shakespeare, who 
believed that the exceptional man, selected because of his excep- 
tional qualities to bear the responsibilities of power, cannot both 
sustain those responsibilities and keep his innocence. ‘It was his 
case that power, of whatever kind, engendered pride, because the 
governing man, his will unfettered, feels superior to the governed 
man (who must wear some shackles), and begins to believe his 
relative strength absolute.’ Hence ‘in life and art those who are 
children of light are irresistibly drawn to assume a task which 
changes them to the companions of darkness’. Other writers are 
then placed in their varying positions of relationship to this extreme 
attitude. Fielding, the courageous magistrate who believed that 
benevolence tended to increase with intelligence, and therefore 
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that light, shed by the mind, could clear up the dark places of 
the soul, naturally takes his place at the other boundary, and the 


aan ‘al 


rest, including Proust, Kafka, Thackeray and Emily Bronte, are — 


distributed between them. 

This bald description, however, gives no idea of the book’s subtlety 
and strength. Miss West has the power of conveying a complete 
criticism of an author—an assessment which shows that she has 
pondered that author’s work in its general nature, and not merely 
in relation to her thesis—in a few sentences, without swerving from 
her main argument. Take, for instance, the brief and decisive 
message in which she distinguishes Jane Austen’s treatment of 
social snobbery from Thackeray’s. 

‘Like Jane Austen [Thackeray] saw that human beings were not 
only immortal and aspirant souls, they were also pieces in a game 
played by society, pegs which had to be fitted into holes on a board 
or thrown away. But Jane Austen and he differed in their attitude 
to this duality. Both were aware that it necessitated moral com- 
promise, but Jane Austen felt the necessity to be regrettable. It 
is always assumed in her pages that there exists a system of values 
differing from that held by society, and sometimes antagonistic 
to it; and her affection for her characters depends on the degree 
to which they induce society to accept this other system. She 
believed that the courtiers would run riot if they did not regulate 
their lives by the rules of the court, but she never confused the 
court with the courts of heaven. She recognized the absolute impor- 
tance of the individual and the relative importance of society. 
Thackeray’s convictions were not nearly so definite. He was pain- 
fully aware that humanity had to go on playing his game, that 
whether men and women were pegs or not, if they did not pretend 
they were pegs, and find holes in the board for themselves, they 
would be thrown away; and he was appalled by the distance and 
violence with which they were thrown.’ 

It is obvious from that brief passage that Miss West could easily 
have devoted a lengthy chapter, or an entire book, to either 
Thackeray or Jane Austen. Behind the brief summary one feels 
that the detailed work has been done—and one feels it again and 
again, with Rousseau, with Henry James, with Virginia Woolf. But 
there is yet more. Not only are the judgements on individual writers 
clear, precise and full, but Miss West loses no opportunity to bring 
up a point of principle. In scattered asides (scattered in relation 
to each other, not to the book as a whole), she comments decisively 
on many of the most obstinate difficulties of literary criticism, 
from ‘intention’ to the psychological riddle as to why a pessimistic 
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masterpiece induces in the reader not despair, but courage. On 
this last point, let me quote her: 


o 
ie . 


‘Though [Hamlet] is pessimistic, it does not diminish our courage 


_ but increases it, for to state despair so fully is to initiate hope. 
_ The delight we find in art amounts to recognition of a saving 
grace, to an acknowledgement that the problem of life has a 


solution in its own nature, though not yet formulated by the 


intellect.’ 


In reviewing this book, the temptation is to quote and quote 


_ again. It is so full of passages which are too striking to be hurried 


z 


— 
- 


over, too beautifully expressed for paraphrase to be possible. What 
I have written is not a review in any critical sense, for the book 
is too profound and densely packed for me to be able to assess 


jt until I have had time to live with it, to keep it beside me as 


a companion to my reading, as one keeps The Sacred Wood or 
Countries of the Mind or The Wound and the Bow. Meanwhile, 
I hope I have at least conveyed my sense of the book’s importance 
and my feeling of obligation to its author. 

JOHN WAIN 


Our MAN IN Havana by Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 1s.) 


Even if you have not read it, you will by now know that Mr 
Graham Greene’s new book is one of his ‘entertainments’ and that 
it gives an account of an Englishman in Havana who runs a 
yacuum-cleaner agency and becomes mixed up with the British 
Secret Service. The book has had very favourable notices. None 
that I’ve seen, however, brings out the point of greatest interest 
about the story: it is written in gay defiance of the view, surprisingly 
common, that prose fiction is chiefly important in so far as it pro- 
vides documentation for the writing of social history in, say, a 
hundred years time. Our Man in Havana is so calculatingly im- 
probable, so amusingly unlike the prosaic truth about Havana, 
vacuum-cleaner agencies, and the British Secret Service, that it 
is a document for our times only in the way that Alice in Wonder- 
land is a document in the history of Victorian England. 

Mr Greene calls his story a fairy-tale. It isn’t. The supernatural 
is altogether lacking and without that nobody can be translated to 
the land of faerie. Mr Greene has, though, attempted to create a 
world where the question of whether or not some circumstance is 
‘rue’ is altogether subordinate to the question of whether it is 
interesting or amusing—and, most important of all, whether the 
hero is behaving well and the villain badly. Mr Greene’s hero, 
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Sir Charles Dilke 
by Roy Jenkins, N.P. 


This ‘Victorian Tragedy’ tells 
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4 Wormold, is a good man, though defeated by—oh, lack of money, 


a wife who left him, the need to keep his end up in the kind of 
world he finds himself. He is an imaginative man. Persuaded into 
becoming an agent for the Secret Service he finds it easier to invent 
information and sub-agents than to go out and photograph gun 


_ emplacements and take real spies on to the payroll. He creates a 


world of fantasy. London is so pleased they send him a beautiful 
secretary with a knowledge of electro-dynamics (whatever that 


_ might be). 


Segura, the Police Chief, is not really wicked enough for a fairy 
story and it is a rare disappointment when his cigarette-case, 
reputedly made of human skin turns out to be made of human 
skin yes, but skin belonging to a man who had once tortured the 


_ Police Chief’s father to death. This is to confuse the moral in a way 


fairy stories should not. The skin should have been that of an 
innocent child. No, let us call the story a fantasy and have done 
with it. When Wormold’s fantasy-agents start getting killed we 
are on the edge of the horrific. 

A fantasy has to be judged by the exuberance of its inventions. 
Mr Greene deserves a great deal of credit for, among other things, 
the game of chess played with miniature bottles of whisky. As 
you take your opponent's piece so you drink it. By this stratagem 
Wormold intoxicates the Police Chief, and steals his revolver. | 
particularly like the scene in which Wormold warns the Professor 
of Comparative Education that his life is in danger, mistakenly 
assumes that the woman present is the professor’s wife, only to 
be corrected, and then assumes that a second lady, Maria, is the 
wife in the case. All wrong! They are both mistresses, and Wormold, 
who has a naked woman in the car outside, is mistaken for a priest. 

Other exuberances in the book do not succeed. There is an 
abortive poisoning scene at a banquet which leads to the death 
of a dog. This seemed a little strained. Poor old Hasselbacher who 
privately dressed up as a Uhlan seemed a melancholy invention 
too. But please do not underestimate the ambition of this kind 
of writing. To succeed completely it probably needs more wit 
than Mr Greene has seen fit to use. 

Wormold’s daughter, Milly, who had once set fire to a small boy 
called Thomas Earl Parkman, junior, brings out all the sad anxiety 
of her father’s nature. Yes, he really is a hero— good, kind, brave, 
and even a little brutal. He deserved much better than the electro- 
dynamic secretary, Beatrice. She would have been more at home 
in a story by the creator of James Bond. 

P. H. NEWBY 
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: THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE POEMS OF W. B. YEATS. Edited by 
Peter Allt and Russell K. Alspach. (Macmillan. £4 4s.) 


Yeats, that indefatigable painter of lilies and chewer of cuds, 
obviously required a variorum edition and anyone who likes to 
study poets at their ‘stitching and unstitching’ must be grateful 
to Dr Alspach and the late Peter Allt for supplying this. But I doubt 
the claim made by Professor T. R. Henn in his tribute to Allt that 
‘it may well be that we have here the supreme mine from which 
‘we can now draw more understanding of the name and nature 
of great poetry; perhaps even of the nature of that most elusive 
_ thing, the coming and the quality of inspiration’. We should be 
- far more likely to find such a mine in a study of the manuscript 
_ versions of these poems, but this, as the editors point out, ‘must 
await their coming to light through the years’. As it is, this is a 
~ labour of love which involved the collating of ror books and also 
~ of many periodicals. Inevitably a great many of Yeats’s emendations, 
thus lavishly and meticulously spread before us, are merely to 
_ such things as spelling and punctuation (in neither of which he 
felt at home) but there is still a great deal which is more deeply 
significant and which, if it does not throw light either on ‘the name 
and nature of poetry’ or on ‘inspiration’, does throw light upon 
Yeats himself (‘It is myself that I remake’ he wrote) and on his 
development both in ideas and technique. 
Nearly twenty years ago when I was writing a study of Yeats 
I was much perplexed by his habit of revision. Thus taking The 
Sorrow of Love (1892) and comparing the original with the version 
published three decades afterwards, I conceded that this later 
version was truer to the later Yeats, who in his search for ‘more 
of manful energy’ had turned his back upon languor (‘those out- 
lines of lyric poetry that are blurred with desire and vague regret’) 
but I also suggested that ‘perhaps this poem ought to be languid’. 
It is not a question of whether the later Yeats had the right thus 
to supersede the early Yeats but rather a question of ‘by their 
fruits .. ’ Does the later version succeed in its kind as well as the 
original succeeded in its kind? Or should not Yeats perhaps by 1925 
have left the poem of his youth to sink or swim and written a 
brand-new poem on what he might think was the same subject? 
Still, this variorum edition has made me more sympathetic to many 
of the changes. ‘One is always cutting out the dead wood,’ he wrote 
in 1927 and when this is his main object and not also the grafting 
of an Irish yew on a willow, when it is a question of detail, of 
rhythm or epithet (epithets by the way tend to be cut by half), 
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Saint-Simon 
at Versailles 


Translated by 

LUCY NORTON 
Introduction by 

NANCY MITFORD 

A new selection from the famous 
memoirs. Illustrated 30s. 


The Russian 
Revolution 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 

“The narrative is clean and taut, 
the writing is lively and vivid.” 
—New Statesman Illus. 30s. 


Cadenza 


RALPH CUSACK 
A wonderfully exciting auto- 
biographical fantasy. 
Book Society Recommend. 18s. 


Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s 


TRUMAN CAPOTE 

Three long stories, his first major 

work of fiction for seven years. 
12s. 6d. 


The Affluent 
Society 


J. K. GALBRAITH 


‘““A great book.’ — JOHN 
STRACHEY (Encounter) 21s. 
Italian Bouquet 


Ss. CHAMBERLAIN 
A superb companion volume to 
Bouquet de France. Illus. 15s. 


Animals 
in India 
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pages of full colour and 68 pages 

of black and white photographs. 
42s. 
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his changes are usually for the better. For example, ‘Before earth 
took him to her stony care’ is obviously a better line than ‘Before 
earth made of him her sleepy care’. And the poem about the frus- 


trated lover which once ended: 
Although the rushes and the fowl of the air 
Cry of his love with their pitiful cries 
ends better with the subtraction of the pathetic fallacy and the 
addition of rhetoric: 
{ O beast of the wilderness, bird of the air, 
Must I endure your amorous cries? 
A striking example of a poem of the ’nineties which he gradually 


improved is Red Hanrahan’s Song about Ireland. This consists of 


three stanzas and the first line of each passed through three stages, 
thus: 

1 (a) Veering, fleeting, fickle, the winds of Knocknarea.. . 

1 (b) O tufted reeds, bend low and low in pools on the Green 


Lands, 2 

1 (c) The old brown thorn trees break in two high over Cumann’s 
etrand .. -. 

2 (a) Weak and worn and weary the waves of Cummen 
Scand: - 

2 (b) O tattered clouds of the world, call from the high Cairn 
of Maive... 

2 (c) The wind has bundled up the clouds high over Knock- 
Hatea. 

3 (a) Dark and dull and earthy the stream of Drumhair [Droma- 
pair? |.--.. 


z (b) O heavy swollen waters, brim the Fell of the Oak Trees... 
z (c) The yellow pool has overflowed high upon Clooth-na- 
Baresi 

Both the first version (all triplets) and the second version (all voca- 
tives) are obviously more sentimental than the third which is in 
every way stronger and (or because) more concrete. Thorn trees 
breaking in two hit the reader harder than reeds bending low—let 
alone ‘low and low’. The waves of Cummen Strand, unless it is 
untypical of the strands of Connaught, must have been off colour 
that day of the first version. The verb ‘bundled’, unlike the verbs 
and adjectives in the earlier versions, is not only right but arresting. 
‘The yellow pool’ we can accept as a particular and therefore a 
real pool, unlike all those pluralities of winds, reeds, clouds, etc. 
Lastly, the rhythm in the third version is much better than in the 


other two. ; 
So far I have been considering the earlier. poems. Among these 
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Evelyn Waugh 


PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 


by 
FREDERICK J. STOPP 


Tilustrated—21s. net 


During the last thirty years over four million copies of books by 
Evelyn Waugh have delighted or infuriated their readers. In this, the 
first full study of the novelist, Mr Stopp presents a critical examina- 
tion of the novels which is preceded by an account of Mr Waugh’s 
life and followed by an estimate of the resources which he commands 
in middle age. 


The Lost Duchess 


y 
D. A. PONSONBY 


Illustrated—18s. net 


The ‘Lost Duchess’ of the title was Louise, Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg and mother-in-law of Queen Victoria. Mr Hector Bolitho, 
author of Albert the Good, writes: “‘Here we have the romantic 
biography of the Duchess Louise told in English for the first time. 
One falls in love with her portrait, then in love with her as we read 
her story.” 


Splendid in Ashes 


y 
JOSEPHINE PINCKNEY 


15s. net 


A new novel by the author of Great Mischief and My Son and Foe. 
Set in her native Charleston, it opens with a funeral and traces back 
through the fabulous legend that had come to surround the de- 
ceased. In the tracing, the entangled fortunes and misfortunes of the 
lives he had touched in passing are laid bare. 
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is the dedicatory poem about ‘the bell-branch full of ease’, first 

_ published in 1890 and still being revised in the 1920s. Here the 

_ changes are largely dictated by a change in Yeats’s attitude to Irish 

- nationalism. To take only one example (I treated this poem at 

- some length in my book on Yeats), 

a I tore it from the green boughs of old Eri, 

t The willow of the many-sorrowed world... 

I tore it from the barren boughs of Eire, 

That country where a man can be so crossed... 

_ While I prefer the later more bitter version (Yeats said of it, ‘Even 
in its rewritten form it is a sheaf of wild oats’), this may well be 
merely wisdom after the event. After all, the Celtic Twilight may 

have been bad history but at least it made history. Still, it is natural 

- for a poet—there have been some notable examples in our time— 
to try to exorcize his own early commitments. When we come 
to Yeats’s middle period, we find less drastic surgery. For example, 
that fine austere poem No Second Troy (1910) was never changed 
apart from the insertion of one comma. ‘Pardon, old fathers ...’ on 
the other hand (1914) had to be altered because Yeats had made 

a mistake as to which side the old fathers stood on at the Boyne. 

One short poem of this period, The Scholars, was, | think, spoilt 

in its revision some fourteen years later. Where the second verse 

had begun 


att 


They'll cough in the ink to the world’s end; 

Wear out the carpet with their shoes 

Earning respect; have no strange friend; 

If they have sinned nobody knows . . . 
Yeats rewrote it: 

All shuffle there; all cough in ink; 

All wear the carpet with their shoes; 

All think what other people think; 

All know the man their neighbour knows. 
Why? 

Of poems later still, Leda and the Swan (1924) was much im- 
proved by revision, especially in its opening which, though never 
bad, was transformed into a triumph, but in this case the revision 
followed quickly and the poem remains of the same kind. There 
is nothing so odd about a poet revising his work while his attitude 
and manner have not altered. It is the earlier cases I have discussed 
that raise at least two tricky problems. When a poet has developed 
a new technique, presumably appropriate to the subjects he now 
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4 prefers, how far can he validly impose this on those earlier subjects 


. of his which are now not completely his? Yeats’s own answer, in a 
_ preface of 1899, is surprising: ‘Other revisions are necessary, and 
__he hopes to make them when he is further from the mood in which 
_ the poems were written. . . .’ (italics mine). This raises the second 
_ question, that of ‘personality’ in poetry, about which so much 
_ nonsense has been written (on both sides) in our time. A pseudo- 
impersonality is one of our contemporary bugbears; by substituting 
- other pronouns or nouns for ‘I’ and ‘me’ a poet can not only pretend 
_ to be far more objective than he is but can guard himself in advance 
against charges of sentimentality. Such a procedure is alien to 
- Yeats who always had the courage of his ego. All the same he 
admits that, as he grew older, he became more ready to accept 
_ intellectual generalizations. Of course these very soon became part 
of his ego (readers of The Vision might be tempted to add ‘And 
how!’). Still, as with technique, can he validly impose that new 
- part of himself on that anti-intellectual of the ‘nineties? He 
claimed that as he grew older his poetry grew younger, but how 
can the aged eagle stretch his wings for himself when young? I 
know no general answer to these questions. My only conclusion 
about Yeats’s revisions (see above) is that sometimes he gets away 
with them; sometimes not. 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


COLLECTED Poems by Michael Roberts. (Faber. 18s.) 


Perhaps the most significant fact about Michael Roberts as a poet 
is that he was born in 1902 -—that is to say, his essential poetic aims 
were formed before Auden began to publish. Roberts’s early poems 
belong very much to the intellectual movement of the twenties, 
whose poetry often brought in images from science or urban life 
but which was not really very different in poetic purpose from the 
‘traditional’ poetry of the earlier part of the century. In the poetry, 
for example, of Aldous Huxley, beneath the rather self-conscious 
modernism is the old notion of being ‘poetic’: the verse is still un- 
touched by the Eliot/Pound revolution. It is Huxley of whom we 
are sometimes reminded at the beginning of the present book: 
The music of no temporal ear 
Is Euclid’s world invisible, 
In calm, pellucid, liquid air 
The mental mode is sculptural. 
This poem contains the notorious line that aroused the derision 
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of the editor of New Verse some years later—‘Osmotic climbs 
delightful sap’—but two decades after the polemics of that period 
we can read it with a more tolerant eye. Roberts’s training in 
science was not perhaps of much importance to him as a poet 
(though possibly lines like ‘Down to the last abstraction, Earth/ 
Fulfils her geodesic curve’ enabled others to employ the material 
more successfully), but it was vital in his role as anthologist and 


” propagandist for the new movement of the thirties. Sir Charles Snow 


“4 


recently remarked that he thought the Angry Young Men move- 


“ment arose from the frustration felt by the arts chap confronted 


by a scientific world, and certainly when one compares the rebellion 
of the thirties with that of the fifties it is not only the political 
differences that strike one but also the earlier period’s scientific 
temper in contrast with the later’s total lack of interest in science, 
not to say, anti-scientific basis. Of course, in the last analysis the 
science depends on the politics, but all the same New Signatures and 
New Country would have been quite different articles had Michael 
Roberts not felt that science and poetry were allied in the struggle 
against capitalist breakdown, minority art, the decline of England. 
So, too, one feels the scientific training behind the scheme of The 
Faber Book of Modern Verse—the rigorous selection of trends, the 
making available of American samples, the generous representation 
of each poet, and so forth. This monumentally sensible, i.e. scientific, 
approach to anthology-making has scarcely been seen since. 

Michael Roberts’s own poetry suffered, it seems to me, on his 
coming into contact with the new poetry. The paraphernalia of 
the period swept irresistibly into his work: 

The flags are taken down and folded, 
Troopers groom horses in the barracks, 
The policemen congregate at corners. 

Only comparatively rarely does one feel any true poetic com- 
pulsion behind material of this kind, and many poems are certainly 
crowded repositories of what Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton has 
taught us to regard as the Tell-tale Article— ‘The wound, the anger 
and the tension’; ‘the thought, the firmer skull, the structure’; “The 
song, the unconquered hill, the alert/Touch, and the glance’. Nor 
had one realized before this volume how many poems were about 
mountains and mountaineering—not really satisfactory symbols 
(or actuality!) for the commitment and comradeship Roberts sought. 

It would be wrong to suggest that Roberts's talent was com- 
pletely overlaid by the fashionable modes of the thirties. A poem 
like ‘Temperance Festival’, though it owes much to The Dog Beneath 
the Skin and ‘Bagpipe Music’, has a bite and tune of its own: 
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Harold Acton’s youthful classic The Last Medici has long 
been out of print. It is still the only book dealing with the 
decline of that great family, and now it is republished with a 
revised text and a new introduction. It has all the elegant verve 
and suave irony of Mr. Acton’s recent success The Bourbons 
of Naples, and Bernard Berenson calls it ‘a work of art, and 


not a mere chronicle of irrelevant facts’. 


Illustrated, 32s 
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Jennie’s had a kid, and she can’t come; 

Liz works late, and Nell drinks rum; 

Kath got pinched in the British Home Stores 

With five pair of knickers and some woollen drawers. 
But Roberts was never, I think, completely easy about technique, 


Se aa 
/ te. i 
“. 


hovering mostly between the quatrain and vers libre, the former 


often not tight enough, the latter not really relaxed. His last poems, 
previously uncollected, are on the whole the most successful, and 
they were written, of course, when the hurly-burly of the move- 
- ment he had done so much to launch was over. In this poem, for 
instance, (of which I quote the beginning) he seems much more a 
whole poetic personality than in many more ambitious and 
rhetorical pieces: 

‘Already’ said my host “You have arrived already? 

But by what route, what ingenious raccourci? 

I half-expected you, it is true, 

But I expected someone a little older, 

Someone rather less arrogant and impulsive, 

Someone a little embittered and despondent, 

Someone, in short, not quite you... .” 

It should be added that this volume contains a long and interesting 
memoir by Michael Roberts's wife. 
ROY FULLER 


Tue Mountain Is YOUNG by Han Suyin. (Cape. 18s.) 
THE MAKIOKA SISTERS by Junichiro Tanizaki. (Secker and Warburg. 
21S.) 


Both these novels are very long (each contains more than 500 pages) 
and both are concerned with Asia, but they have nothing else in 
common. Nevertheless, it is interesting to consider them together 
since one is written by a Japanese for his own people and here 
appears in translation, while the other is by a Sino-French author 
who writes in English for a Western audience. 

Miss Han published her first book some fifteen years ago. Destina- 
tion Chungking, in which she described her upbringing in Peking, 
marriage in England to a young officer in the Kuomintang army and 
subsequent return to wartime China, was notable for its intimate 
descriptions of Chinese family life and the very considerable skill 
with which it was written. In the intervening years there have 
been two best-selling novels (both of them turned into films), and 
now The Mountain is Young, a novel (of which one gathers the film- 
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= rights were sold before publication) so vulgar and commonplace 
- that it is difficult to realize that it is written by one who so short 


a time ago was capable of writing with such exquisite taste and 


_ perception. 


i 


a 


In 1956 Miss Han was invited to attend the coronation of the 


_ King of Nepal, and she has used her impressions of a visit to Kath- 


mandu as the background of this new novel which is, in point of 
fact, little more than an overblown short story of the type normally 
found in women’s magazines of the more popular kind. Anne, an 

Englishwoman unhappily married to a retired Colonial Civil Ser- 
vant, finds herself disgusted by her husband’s insistence upon his 
marital rights, and in order to get away from him accepts an appoint- 
ment in a missionary school at Kathmandu, whither he follows 
her. She meanwhile has fallen violently in love with an Indian 
engineer who has been employed by the Nepalese to construct a 
hydroelectric dam. It takes only a few pages for Anne to discover 
that, contrary to her former belief, she is by no means frigid, and 
thereafter the couple are seldom out of bed. Miss Han, who was 
trained as a gynaecologist, has used her knowledge for a series of 
descriptions of the sexual act such as one would not normally 
find except in a medical text book, where however they would be 
treated in a less titillating manner. It is extraordinary to find that 
this farrago of sex is recommended by the Book Society. 

Many of the large number of subsidiary characters, English, 
American and Nepalese, are identifiable by anyone who knows 
Kathmandu, and to be fair I should record that Miss Han has been 
remarkably successful in some of her portraits of women characters, 
one or two of which are movingly portrayed. Her men, however, 
are almost uniformly caricatures and would seem to have no 
purpose in life outside the bedroom. The least satisfactory character 
in the book is Anne‘s husband, who is represented as the typical 
unintelligent English Empire builder who has never grown up; he 
only comes to life, and then only momentarily, after contracting 
venereal disease from a Nepalese prostitute. This book, which might 
well have been reduced to half its present length, is padded out with 
tedious descriptions of the Nepalese scene and the overall picture 
of life in Kathmandu is, in my opinion, misleading. 

It is with relief that one turns to Mr Tanizaki’s long and leisurely 
chronicle of life in Osaka, which has been beautifully translated by 
Mr Edward G. Seidensticker. Tanizaki, now in his seventies, has long 
been regarded as the leading novelist in Japan, although his work 
is thought to be rather old-fashioned by the younger generations. 
In his youth he was said to be strongly influenced by Poe, Baudelaire 
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Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz: “And | bottled stout! Now take the 
now, gentlemen, but one word | otherletter.“DearMrs.B.,I shall 


more. Two letters have passed 
between these parties which 


be home tomorrow with the 
Guinness. Don’t bother to get 


speak volumes. Let me read | a corkscrew.’ Gentlemen, not- 
the first: —‘Garraways, twelve | ice that heartless reference to 


o’clock. Dear Mrs. B., 
—Chops and Tomata 
sauce with Guinness. 
Yours, Pickwick.’ Gen- 
tlemen, what does this 
mean ? Chops! Tomata 
sauce! And Guinness! 
My goodness! what a 
picnic the artful Pick- 


the corkscrew. Does he 
think he can worm his 
way into her affection 
by dangling an unopen- 
ed bottle of the inestim- 
able Guinness before 
her very nose? He is 
wrong gentlemen, he is 
wrong! If Mrs. Bardell 


wick offers this confid- 
ing female. What pro- 
mise of immediate well- 
being from this famous 


could not get the cork 
out of the Guinness any 


other way, believe me, 
she would Winkle it out.” 


Stone bottle used in Pickwick’s day. 


INNESS 


First brewed in 
1759 and mentioned 
several times in 
Dickens. In this 
“Phiz”’ illustration 
from the Pickwick 
Papers is a card 
mentioning 
Guinness Dublin 
Stout. 
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and Oscar Wilde, but his later work is more comparable with the 
earlier novels of Thomas Mann. : 


The Makioka Sisters was begun towards the end of the war and 


_ finished during the American occupation. The story deals with the 


extinction of a prosperous merchant family through pride and over- 
refinement. Each of the four sisters represents one or other of the 
changing aspects of Japanese social life; the elder belongs to that 


fast disappearing generation of those who are still slaves to con- 
_ vention, the younger is a modern girl who has not yet learnt that 


the democratic life, as practised in the West, also implies obligations; 
she is unable to distinguish between freedom and licence. She tries 
to break away from the family and to establish herself in a career, 
during the course of which she experiences a series of unsuccessful 
love affairs, has a child, and ends up as the wife of a bartender. 
The Makioka Sisters is an authentic record of a period and a district, 
and as such it is a valuable introduction to the intricacies of Japanese 
society. It contains so much detailed information about life that a 
European reader unfamiliar with Japan cannot help wondering 
whether the author had a Western audience in mind when he wrote 
it. | think, however, that this is improbable since the Japanese, unlike 
Europeans, are not bored with descriptions of the commonplaces 
of everyday life. The book ends with an authentic Japanese touch, 
such as would not have occurred to a writer of any other nationality. 
The youngest sister has just been married and is leaving for her 
honeymoon. ‘Yukiko’s diarrhoea,’ comments the author, ‘persisted 
through the twenty-sixth, and was a problem on the train to Tokyo.’ 

The Makioka Sisters was selected by UNESCO for translation as a 
work representative of Japanese culture. It deals almost as frankly 
with sex and other bodily functions as does The Mountain is Young, 
but, unlike Miss Han Suyin’s, Tanizaki’s characters have minds as 
well as bodies, and he is never vulgar. 

JOHN MORRIS 


THACKERAY: THE AGE OF WISDOM by Gordon N. Ray. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 55S.) 


This second half of Professor Ray’s now complete biography of 
Thackeray opens in 1847. The established novelist, with Vanity Fair 
behind him, and regular contributions to Punch as a stand-by, is 
living in the rural district of Kensington, that ‘liberal not extravagant 
but costly way of life’, which he frankly admitted that he liked. 
His two daughters, growing up under his affectionate eye, are at the 
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pinafore stage. The great houses of London society are beginning 
to send their cards, offering to the writer who found them ‘infinitely 
the best of theatres with the prettiest actresses’, at least a walking-on 
part. Thackeray has had by 1847 a few years in which to adjust 
himself on the surface to the tragic separation from his wife. His 


affection for Jane Brookfield is not yet an absorbing preoccupation. 


He can still write lightly to his Mother, ‘I have been in love with her 
for four years, but not so as to endanger sleep and appetite, but 


_she always seems to me to do and think as a woman should.’ 


Thackeray died at the age of fifty-two. It is difficult to realize that 
this comprehensive volume covers a period of only sixteen years, 
so crowded that the production of the great books became an in- 
creasing strain, especially as the author in his forties suffered from 
chronic ill-health, and from a sense of waning powers. ‘Thinking 
about oneself . . . and writing novels is that . . . is not wholesome for 
too long at a time.’ It was partly for that reason as well as to provide 
for the future of his daughters that Thackeray made himself into a 
lecturer, struggling from a panic-stricken start to the ‘Simplicity 
and ease as if he had been speaking to a few friends by the fireside’ 
which Charlotte Bronté admired. His first American lecture tour 
was not only a brilliant success but a lively delight, since he took 
to America and America to him. As he grew ill and tired, Thackeray 
found public appearance a less rewarding strain, just as he lost the 
keen edge of pleasure in society. He withdrew more and more into 
the centre of his life, work, home, daughters, friends. There is no 
doubt that when Brookfield put an end to the close relationship 
between his wife and Thackeray, he killed in Thackeray some zest 
which he was never able to recover. Jane embodied for him what 
all his novels clearly show he valued above everything, the deep 
tenderness of disinterested affection and the integrity without which 
it cannot exist. 

Professor Ray’s purpose in this book is to present the man rather 
than to give a detailed criticism of his work, but he deals adequately 
and sometimes brilliantly with the four great novels of the period, 
Pendennis, Esmond, The Newcomes, The Virginians, as well as with 
the mass of shorter work. For his purpose Pendennis is particularly 
important, since Thackeray drew on memories of his own youth 
for Pen, and once admitted to Jane Brookfield that Major Pendennis 
was what he himself would like to be. An American friend objected 
that young Pen could not be drawn in Thackeray’s likeness, he was 
so weak. ‘Ah, well,’ Thackeray replied, ‘Your humble servant is not 
very strong.’ It was the cultivated habit of easy self-depreciation 
that came as second nature to a naturally modest man, and caused 
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the infuriated Dickens to say that Thackeray ‘made a pretence of 
undervaluing his art which was not good for him nor for the art he 
held in trust’. 


Professor Ray devotes a good deal of space to the difficult relation- 


ship between the two giants. Even without the jealousy which 
certainly affected Dickens and may have affected Thackeray, even 
without Forster’s fomenting malignity, there was a gulf between the 
two which they might never have been able to cross. Thackeray went 
into London Society and enjoyed the good food, good wine and 
agreeable company. Dickens found such society a nest of humbugs. 
Dickens went to America and received the full impact of slavery, 
outraged in every nerve that one man could be another man’s pos- 
session. Thackeray went to America and recorded that in the con- 
genial households of the South the black slaves seemed on the whole 
to be well treated and fond of their masters. The two great novelists 
drew nearer to one another over the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, promoted by anger at the muddle and graft with which the 
Crimean War was conducted, but they parted again over the affair 
at the Garrick Club, and Thackeray, who liked Kate Dickens, was 
indignant when Dickens forced a separation on her. It was by a 
happy chance that the two, who had so much in common after all, 
enjoyed one of their most friendly conversations together a few 
days before Thackeray’s death. 

For this, the only full-length biography of Thackeray ever 
authorized by his family, Professor Ray has been able to draw on 
intimate papers never used before, and has evoked the portrait of 
a man who lived by feeling, and for that very reason was sometimes 
reserved and cold in public, as he was warm-hearted and demonstra- 
tive in private life. He sees Thackeray especially as the chronicler 
and representative of the educated middle class who were taking 
over the government of the country from the aristocracy: ‘the class 
of lawyers and merchants and scholars and men who are striving 
on in the world, men of the educated middle classes of this country, 
in whom live, as I believe, the safety, the hope, and the main part 
of the intelligence of this country.’ It is easy for a certain kind of 
reader who writes off Thackeray as snobbish to forget that, when 
he made this remark, it was mildly revolutionary; he was opposing 
the middle class to the aristocracy and not to the masses of the 
people who hardly impinged on his consciousness. It was Dickens 
and not Thackeray who heard those myriads of footsteps coming 
towards their world. ; 

In some detailed biographies the central figure is obscured by facts 
and the painstaking book serves only as a compendium for reference. 
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Professor Ray has been able to evoke from his mass of material the 
living portrait of a human being. Of Thackeray the novelist at work 


we see little .. . no great writer ever made less fuss about his writing 


_. . but this book brings out clearly the connections between his 
personal life and the substance of his novels; as clearly as it presents 
the devoted father and son, the kindly editor, the humane, liberal, 
generous man, whose wit and wisdom enliven every page of this 
excellent life story. 


LETTICE COOPER 


JOHN MURRAY BOOKS 
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son (Francis Wyndham) 
The Selected Writings of 
Sydney Smith (Francis 

Toye) 

The Shaping Spirit 
Alvarez (Roy Fuller) 

The Sicilian Vespers by Steven 
Runciman (C. V. Wedg- 
wood) 

This Side of the Truth by 
Elizabeth Montagu (An- 
thony Thwaite) 

The Silken Ladder by Jean- 
Louis Curtis (Anthony Quin- 
ton) 
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Six Proust Reconstructions by 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 
(J. M. Cocking) 

The Stone Angel and The Stone 
Man by Frances Bellerby 
(John Holloway) 

The. Succession by Quentin 
Stevenson (John Holloway) 

The Suffrage of Elvira by V. S. 
Naipaul (P. H. Newby) 

Taking it Easy by Edward 
Hyams (Francis Wyndham) 

The Talking Skull by James 
Reeves (John Holloway) 

Tea and Sympathy by Robert 
Anderson (Jeremy King- 
ston) 

Ten Miles from Anywhere by 
P. H. Newby (Francis 
Wyndham) 

Ten Pollitt Place by C. H. B. 
Kitchin (Anthony Quinton) 

Tenants of the House by 
Dannie Abse (Roy Fuller) 

Thackeray: The Age of Wis- 
dom by Gordon N. Ray 
(Lettice Cooper) 

Those Without Shadows by 
Francoise Sagan (Jean 
Stewart) 

Thou Shalt Love by Jean Marc 
Montguerre (Jean Stewart) 

A Time to Keep by André 
Chamson (Alan Pryce- 
Jones) 

To Whom it May Concern by 
Alan Ross (Roy Fuller) 

The Town by William Faulk- 
ner (Francis Wyndham) 

Tradition by John _ Spiers 
(Christine Brooke-Rose) 

The Transgressor by Julian 
Green (Jean Stewart) 

The Triumph of the Muse by 
John Heath Stubbs (Alan 
Ross) 

The True Confession of George 
Barker (Anthony Cronin) 

The Two Freedoms by Jon 
Silkin (Alan Ross) 


Two Women by Alberto 
Moravia (Francis Wynd- 
ham) 
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Uncle Willy and Other Stories 
by William Faulkner (Fran- 
cis Wyndham) 

Universities Poetry One (John 

Holloway) 


The Variorum Edition of the 
Poems of W. B. Yeats (Louis 
MacNeice) 

A Visit to Mrs Wilcox by 
Naomi Lewis (Margaret 
Lane) 

The Volcanoes Above Us by 
Norman Lewis (Anthony 
Quinton) 


Walter Savage Landor by R. H. 
Super (Maurice Cranston) 

Water Music by Bianca Van 
Orden (Francis Wyndham) 

Ways of Sunlight by Samuel 
Selvon (P. H. Newby) 
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‘Winter’s 


White Man’s Test by Pierre 
Boulle (Anthony Quinton) 

A Winter Talent by Donald 
Davie (John Holloway) 

Tales UI (James 
Wright) 

Words for the Wind by Theo- 
dore Roethke (Alan Ross) 

A World of Strangers by 
Nadine Gordimer (Francis 
Wyndham) 


W. B. Yeats and Tradition by 
F. A. C. Wilson (Christine 
Brooke-Rose) 

The Young Caesar by Rex 
Warner (lan Scott-Kilvert) 

Young People by William 
Cooper (Francis Wyndham) 


Zenobia by Angus Heriot (Ian 
Scott-Kilvert) 
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